























‘CANBERRA’ VASES winners of a Design Centre Award for 1960 


M.S 


Lemington Glass 


Made at the Lemington Giass Works, Newcastie-on-Tyne 


STENNETT-WILLSON, 


DESIGNED BY R. 


Available from J. Wuidart & Co. Ltd., 15 Rathbone Place, London, W.1 
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——— A section of a print, dated 1850, showing loading 


at the entrance to the North London Colour Works 








Delivery Van 1960 


WINSOR & NEWTON LTD 





WINSOR & NEWTON LTD WEALDSTONE HARROW MIDDLESEX 


When a winning design 5% takes shape 
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There’s more behind it than an agile mind and a nimble pencil. There are weeks of 


getting to grips with the subject . . . living with it... understanding it. Spode Royal College Shape Wins 
Take the new Spode Royal College Shape. This beautifully proportioned china grew H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Award 


out of a day-to-day study into the true functions of tableware. Spode won this premier award for their “Apollo” —a 


Just to pick up a piece of Royal College Shape is to feel how your fingers fit easily into pure white china of exceptional beauty and quality in the 
: : : That’ , Royal College Shape. ** Apollo’’ can be supplied plain or 
ace ... how the piece balances cc Z your hand. That’s the tes , 
place how the piece balar comfortably in your hand. That’s the test of good seated to onde, i ia in shook at Pale ead Wedllende 
but six other lovely patterns in the Royal College Shape 
application to its function in every simple, elegant line—ergonomics they call it! are stocked by many of Britain’s better stores. 


Spode Royal College Shape 


china design! Every item has generous, sensible capacity. Each piece shows perfect 
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Alan Fletcher 
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Resilient webbing 


A flat rubber spring with 
textile reinforcement 


Pirelli Limited 


343-345 Euston Road, N.W.1. 


Euston 3131 










THE BOARD Thal 
BLANKS GLEANLY 
10 ANY SHAPE 


Bowater Board is regularly punched 
and stamped out to hundreds of weird 
and wonderful shapes in industry and 
it’s such strong stuff it never lets us 
down by splitting or splintering. It can 
also be bent to some pretty acute radii 
—up to 1” sometimes !—and there again 
it stays intact and never loses its 
(stained to match cabinet) smooth working surface. These two 
factors alone have opened manu- 
facturers’ eyes to its almost limitless 
possibilities—we show three current 
uses. 











Car Door panels Did you know these other facts about 
ct ani Bowater Board? *Wide range of pos- 
sible decorative finishes from P.V.C. to 
stove-enamel. *Many standard sizes 
(including economical 5 ft. widths) and 
non-standard measurements cut for 
reasonably long runs. *Home produc- 
tion ensures reliable delivery. 


Imagine how you can use 











—— 
<> 


wert’ Bowater Board = 


to start you BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED, 
thinking? Write to: BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SWI. TELEPHONE: KNI 7070 
CRC 6IBI 
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ANCESTORS OF AN INDUSTRY 


MICHAEL FARADAY 'S fame rests primarily on his researches that laid the founda- 
tions of electrical engineering. Less known, but almost equally important, are his 
achievements in chemistry. He found out how to liquefy chlorine and certain other 
gases, isolated the important industrial solvent hexachloroethane, and prepared the 
naphthalene sulphonic acids used in textile dyeing. His most valuable chemical work, 
however, was the discovery of benzene, a colourless liquid that forms the starting 
point for manufacturing practically all synthetic dyes, as well as aspirin, saccharin 
and many substances used in medicine. It was on the foundation laid by this 
discovery that Sir William Perkin was later able to build the modern synthetic dye- 
stuffs industry. In the realm of physical chemistry Faraday did fundamental work on 
electrolysis. He introduced the terms “ion", “cation” and “anion"’, and discovered 
what has since been known as Faraday’s law: that the mass of any individual product 
liberated in electrolysis is directly proportional to the quantity of electricity passed 
through the electrolyte, and that the masses of various products liberated in 
electrolysis by the passage of the same quantity of electricity are in the exact ratio 
of their chemical equivalents. On this law the whole science of electrochemistry 
is based. 


The same curiosity 


that inspired the 
ancestors of their 
industry leads 

1.C.1.’s scientists 

and technologists 
towards the discovery 
and development 

of new materials 


and improved processes. 
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The ‘‘Margam Abbey” —built for the Port Talbot Pilotage Authority by Richard Ironworks Ltd., in 
which Cor-Ten was used extensively. Photograph by courtesy of the Port Talbot Pilotage Authority 


COR-TEN GOES DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 


At sea as well as ashore new uses are constantly being 4-6 times more resistant to atmospheric corrosion. 
found for SCW Cor-Ten. It was used extensively in the Highly resistant to abrasion and fatigue. 
construction of this vessel for the Port Talbot Pilotage 


Authority. COR-TEN SAVES MONEY 
The Main Deck 


Shell Plating and Anchor Recess 5 
7 . Maintenance costs are reduced. 
Floors and Engine Seating 


Chain Locker Operating costs are lowered—in transport, payloads are 
Fresh Water Tank bigger because of reduction in tare weight. 


Bulkhead Bottom Plating Please write to us at the address below for further in- 
Rudder Side Plates formation or for technical assistance in the application of 


, ‘ SCW Cor-Ten to your products. 
—were made entirely from Cor-Ten. A typical example of y P 
the growing use of Cor-Ten in marine construction, and 


in other fields where high yield strength, together with , , 
outstanding resistance to corrosion, is vital. 


COR-TEN IS TOUGHER ee 

Weight for weight, the yield strength of SCW Cor-Ten is 

50°., higher than ordinary mild steel. 

Alternatively— 

Strength for strength, a saving of 1/3 of the weight is RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK. AGRICULTURAL AND EARTH- 
ible. 

possible MOVING EQUIPMENT. MINE CARS. POWER STATIONS 


INSTALLATIONS. BARGES AND SMALL CRAFT 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


ABBEY WORKS, PORT TALBOT, GLAMORGAN. TELEPHONE: PORT TALBOT 3161 


Initial costs are spread over a longer service life. 
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DEXTROUS NEW DESIGNS BY ROBIN DAY—tfurniture of infinite 
variation and comfortable practicability. On black steel frames of three lengths, 
rest combinations of chair units (backs attached and with or without arms), 
seats units, table tops and cabinets. Combine them as you please. Cushions 
are all resilient foam, zipped into covers of many exclusive Hille fabrics. 
Strong rubber webbing supports the seats, back cushions rest against black 
backs. Square section steel legs have floor-protecting plastic feet. Table tops 
are timbered or plastic faced. The cabinet houses bottles and glasses or what- 
you-will. See Robin Day's New Form Group soon. Visit our showrooms, 39/40 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1, Hyde Park 9576, or 24 Albert Street 
Birmingham 4, Midland 7378, or write for brochure and stockist directions. 








Internationally-honoured furniture for homes and offices 

































































“Steel solves your office problem 
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Assembled from a range of standard units, 
Harvey Steel Partitioning rapidly converts 
open floor space into immaculate offices 
and rooms. Barrier, free-standing or floor- 
to-ceiling types; glazed or unglazed. Per- 
manent finish in stove enamel or plastic, to 
any colour scheme. Concealed wiring and 
flush-fitting sockets and switches. Units 
are interchangeable, and may be rearranged 
for changing needs. Fire-resisting. Labour- 
saving. Superb appearance. Please ask for 
Folder 1058. 


HARVEY 


OFFICE PARTITIONING IN STEEL 


Made to the same high standard as Harvey Steel Office Furniture 


DESKS * DESKING - TABLES - CABINETS - BOOKCASES - CUPBOARDS * WARDROBES * ETC. 


Stove-enamelled finish in matching or contrasting colours 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 





SF/29 
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Men of Distinction 


* FACIT SWEDISH 
FURNITURE 


for Executive Offices ~~» 


distinguished by the company it keeps 


See the full range at =) Role a7 -N i @) $1 O) mee nna) 


London Sales Office, 58-60, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. Telephone; WEStern 7250 (10 lines) 
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Stainless Steel... 




















... by design 


Designed by Eric Clements,the ‘Bramah’ teapot is the forerunner 


of a new range of tableware produced by J. R. Bramah and Co. Limited, 


(Stainless Steel Tableware Division), Sheffield. 





It is an excellent example of the application of the most modern 
fabricating techniques to stainless steel and of the close technical 


collaboration between steel manufacturer and fabricator. 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the 
production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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Product design 


_ by Ronald E. Brookes FSIA. ° 














AW Purlainge — Aw nicHAy and new ranges of 
Crittall aluminium windows, designed to match the most forward- 
looking architectural concepts and to meet the toughest practical 
demands. 

Thorough research, advanced design and manufacturing techniques, 
a new factory specialising in aluminium windows and equipped with 
the most up-to-date anodizing plant—these, allied to Crittall’s long 
experience, help to make tomorrow's buildings better to live in and 
work in, less costly to maintain. 

UNIVERSITY OF EXETER ARTS BUILDING, fitted with Crittall aluminium 
double hung sash. Architects: Sir William Holford and Partners. 
Contractors: John Garrett & Sons Ltd. 
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QA 
WINDOWS 


hey 
CRITTALL 


Write for leaflets 

THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 
BRAINTREE * ESSEX + Branches and 
depots throughout the country 
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Endless colour at hand... 


... adding permanent beauty and functional 
distinction in almost every staircase setting 
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Metallic blue 
Metallic green 


MARLEYRAIL is supplied in 
60 ft. lengths and can be invisibly 
completely flexible in installation Marleyrail 1s welded for greater runs. 


Pleasant to the touch, hardwearing, and 


economical, and supremely adaptable to all commercial 
and industrial decorating schemes. In application 
it negotiates wreaths and bends without jointing, and is 


available in the eight harmonious colours illustrated 


Available in three sizes, it will fit 


MARLEYRAIL ““=="™ 


MARLEY - SEVENOAKS - KENT +: SEVENOAKS 55255 London Showrooms at 251 Tottenham Ct.Rd.:W1 
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Tote boxes—-tough. serviceable; Luxury luggage 


colourful, lightweight, durable. 


Royalite moulds itself 
to your requirements 


U.S. Royalite, made from a plastic copolymer 


ideal for industry 





by courtesy of Martin-Flite Luggage 


Royalite is supplied in a wide range of colours 


and synthetic rubber, is one of the most and surface finishes. Essentially a trouble- 


durable and economical thermoplastics on free material, it is chemical resistant, grease 


the market today. Combining rigidity witha 
controlled degree of flexibility, it has excep- 
tional strength and impact resistance. At the 
same time, Royalite is amazingly light- 


weight—40%, lighter than aluminium. 


Find out how ROYALITE can help you. 


Write now for free illustrated brochure to 


resistant, non toxic, odourless and easy to 
clean. For a manufacturer seeking a reliable 
multi-purpose material, Royalite Nitrile 
Thermoplastic affords unlimited opportuni- 


ties in terms of design and function. 


MADE IN BRITAIN BY 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD 


204/208 Tottenham Court Road, London WwW.1. Museum 5460 
Factories: Castie Mills, Edinburgh & Heatnnal!, Oumfries 
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LM FURNITURE produces a wide variety of standard pieces including 
20 chairs, tables and three ranges of desks designed to satisfy 
the need for high quality furniture for the Board Room, the typist 
and all levels in between. All LM Furniture has been accepted 
by the Council of Industrial Design for inclusion in Design Index. 
Recent contracts include furniture for: S. H. Benson, Constructors 


John Brown, Ind Coope, Ionian Bank, Lloyds Bank, Mullard, 


Penguin Books, Van den Berghs & Jurgens, Vernons Pools, 


Walker & Hall and the Ministry of Works for a number of 


Embassies, Residences and Consulates overseas. 


Tom Lupton, MA AADip MsIA, John Morton, ARIBA AADip 
MsIA design the furniture which is made by LM in their 
factory at Wallingford in Berkshire. 


LM Furniture 


LM FURNITURE LTD 63 DEAN STREET LONDON W: TEL REG 1848 








Food, Drink 
and Cigarettes 


Record Player, 
Kitchenware, Coffee Mill 


The Connoisseur 


Linoleum Tiles 






(The curtain rises. Discovered: pensive gent downstage right 
on refrigerator. About him, the properties of pride, pleasure, 
and utility which smooth and stimulate his life) 


Will Amanda never come? Little does she know how 
impatiently I await her ona refrigerator which came in 
a Tillotson package. 


How restless he is tonight. Perhaps he doesna realise I 
didna come Sooth in a Tillotson pack to be drunk this 
fast. 


(Chorus) If Amanda doesn’t turn up, he's going to rip us 
bodily out of our Tillotson cartons and consume us. 
(They shiver deliciously) 


Tillotsons packed us; this guy’s neglecting us. Life! 
What does it all mean? 

If this .. . this philistine doesn't pay more attention to 
my superb Tillotson colour printed pagesI shall... 
Tillotsons packed us for such times of trial. We love you; 
pace on us! 

(Dialogue proceeds eccentrically. Yet the play has a message: 


if something's worth packaging or printing superlatively, 
the Tillotson family of companies should do it.) 


’ 


eo gence awe 





ask the Tillotson 
family of companies 


Someone's always at home at 

TILLOTSONS (LIVERPOOL) LTD., Bootle 1941 

for cartons 

PREMIER BOX CO. LTD. (MANCHESTER), Deansgate 4564 

for solid fibreboard containers. 

CORRUGATED FITTIN LTD., (CAMBRIDGE), Burwell 441 

for corrugated fibreboard containers and fittings 

TILLOTSONS (BOLTON) LTD., Bolton 4990 

for colour printing ertraordinary—litho and letterpress. 

and TILLOTSONS NEWSPAPERS LTD.—Boilton Evening News. Bolton 1993 
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Signs made from ‘Perspex’ stand ou 


This simply designed facia sign shows how 
‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet can be used to catch 
the eye, either by day or at night. 

‘Perspex’, in either opaque, translucent, or 
transparent form, can be shaped into signs, 
name-styles and type faces of all sizes, and 
in a wide range of colours. It retains its good 
looks regardless of weather or atmospheric 
corrosion, and has the added advantage of 
being easy to maintain. 

To combine good design with durability 
specify signs made from ‘Perspex’. 













Facia signs made from ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet for A. & J 
Motors by B.R. Plastics Ltd. The complete installation was 
carried out by Knight Electrics (Neon) Ltd., 54 Alsen Road, N.7 
in collaboration with H. H. Morris (Stratford) Ltd., E.15, the 
shopfitters and main contractors. Hlumination is provided by 
approx. 1000 feet ‘Knightex’ processed cold cathode tubin 

*“Knightex’ is a registered trade mark 


Perspex’ is the registered trade mark 
for the acrvlic sheet manufactured by 1.C 1 
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INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





CHEMICAI LONDON 
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TIMELESS TREND 


DESIGN 
QUALITY 
VALUE 


...- MOVE ahead 


Give yourself a chance. Good office turniture from Perrings puts you 


a move ahead. You'll be more confident and relaxed in dealing with 
everyday problems if your office is well furnished. Good office furniture 
means Timeless trend, famed for fine finish and functional elegance. 

It doesn’t startle, it just blends and gives you that feeling of well-being. 
Contented clients, happy statf. That’s what this fine furniture can 


bring you. Move into the lead with Timeless trend. 


THE CoONNRTRA CT OCVVIStOoOon oF 


JOHN PERRING 


13 BROMPTON ROAD KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 
Phone: KNightsbridge 9388- 9159 
Furnishing Stores throughout Southern England 











a small range of components that make up 











Types of arms available for use with pendant and ceiling fittings 





a selection from hundreds of possible arrangements 


into hundreds of different designs 


Here is the answer, the elegant, economic 
answer to countless lighting needs. Vari- 
form interchangeable units—a compara- 
tively small number of carefully planned 
components that assemble in many differ- 
ent arrangements to provide an almost 
endless choice of design. 


Entirely new in conception, and outstand- 
ingly well made from durable materials, 
versatile Variform lighting units are fully 
described and illustrated in a comprehen- 


sive brochure and price guide, available on 
request. 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


The Genera! Electric Co. Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





printing quality 


always specify 
‘Monotype’ 


faces 


The Monotype Corporation Limited, 43 Fetter Lane, London r£.c.4 


GARAMOND 


Jean Jannon, printer to the Academy of Sedan, 
taught himself to cut type in 1615 
and produced this charming roman face which, 
since its revival in 1922, 
has remained one of the most popular of 
the classic old-face designs 


in the repertory of ‘Monotype’ faces. 


Registered Trade Mark: Monotype 
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PRODUCTION 
STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
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Selling modern Britain 
Pointers 


TV: the background to design Roger Coleman 
his article, the first of a series in which various aspects of television design will be discussed, 
outlines in general the problems facing the designer in a mass entertainments medium, and 


describes the varying standards to which the television designer has to work 


Design Centre Awards 1960 

This year 18 products have been selected as Design Centre Awards for 1960. They were chosen by a 
panel of judges who give the reasons for their choice in this article 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s Prize for Elegant Design, initiated last year, has again been awarded 
this time to a set of china tableware. The article includes a report from the independent panel of 


judges who met under the chairmanship of Prince Philip to select the prize winning design 


Persuading image: a symposium 
Richard Hamilton’s article in pestGn 134 raised many important points on attitudes to consumer 
goods and on current trends in market research. Now manufacturers, designers and critics have 


been given the opportunity of replying to Mr Hamilton’s theses 


Overseas review 
(Continental design awards 


Last year’s awards for outstanding designs in Italy and Belgium make interesting comparisons 
with Britain’s latest selection also shown in this issue 


Directions: a miscellany of new products and ideas from abroad 
Textile machinery: designers wanted 

Consultant - but how general? L. Bruce Archer 
Miscellany 


News 73 Letters 


Addresses of British manufacturers in this issue are on page 77 


Editorial Circulation Advertisements Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre, 
28 Haymarket, London swl Tel: trafalgar 8000 anv the Council of Industrial Design Scottish 
Committee, Scottish Design Centre, 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2 Tel: pouglas 3914 

Design may be obtained from booksellers at home and abroad or from the addresses above. 


Yearly subscription rate: U K 40s post paid 
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THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


GONDOLA 


One in the series of Formica 
bold patterns for the Architect 
and Designer, available to you 
on special order. 

Choice of five colours: Pink, Blue, 
Red, Biue Green, Off White. 


Formica Ltd., De La Rue House, 84-86, Regent Street, London, W.1 *This reproduction may differ from the actual Formica colour pattern. 
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COMMENT 


Selling modern Britain 


We write this too soon to know the result but not too late to wish every 
success to the great British Trade Fair in New York. This bold venture, the 
largest display of one nation’s industry ever staged within the borders of 
another, sets out to do two things: first to show that Britain is still in the 
vanguard of scientific and technological progress; second, that, although 
she is a modern industrialised community, her roots go deep. It is this 
second theme that is the more difficult to handle. One has to tread warily 
between the twin temptations of presenting either a picture of period fancy 
dress or else something so fresh and imaginative that our friends across the 
Atlantic might not recognise us at all. 

Owing to fortuitous circumstances both dangers may be avoided on the 
main avenue of the exhibition where consumer goods are to be displayed, 
for the plan reveals a happy juxtaposition of two large stands, one contain- 
ing a collection of genuine English antiques, its neighbour presenting a 
broad selection of modern goods that have recently been shown at The 
Design Centre. It is to be hoped that this pair of stands may demonstrate 
the vital point that our British traditions are still alive and that the modern 
things on show will somehow announce their provenance as British first, 
and modern, in the international sense, second. 

This is perhaps the most difficult problem facing our manufacturers and 
designers today. On the one hand many of our overseas markets continue 
to press for our traditional designs, meaning replicas or near replicas of 
patterns that our ancestors made famous. On the other, the commonsense 
of modern designs, and the materials and processes for their manufacture, 
are so international that there is an inevitable tendency towards an inter- 
national handwriting. And yet if we do not cater for the modern world we 
could one day find ourselves out on a limb, selling our old patterns to a 
loyal but diminishing and increasingly elderly group of customers. 

A national interpretation of the modern idiom cannot be developed over- 
night nor can it be hastened, but we firmly believe that in the course of 
time something distinctively British will appear, for history is on our side; 
time and again this country has accepted, absorbed and assimilated foreign 


modes and manners and in the process has so anglicised them that they 


have come to stand on their own feet. Perhaps this is happening again 
p Pp g ag 


without our recognising it. It will be interesting to see whether the Amecri- 
can visitors to the British Trade Fatr in New York detect about our modern 


things a British quality that we ourselves cannot yet appreciate. P.R. 
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BRI-NYLON CARPET 





. the feeling 


. the atmosphere of space 
a carpet like 


And with a much longer life than 
any other known carpet, yet so 
reasonable in cost because of 

, its own foam-rubber underlay. 
Shildon Carpets and Rugs at 
the SHILDON Bri-Nylon 
60 Berners Street, London W1 
Tel: LANgham 0471 


advanced, most exciting carpet 
Carpet Centre 


development of recent years. 
See the superb range of 


that begins with a carpet, with 
SHILDON Bri-Nylon, the most 


created by the right design... 
its warm glow of colour and 
attractive pattern .. 


and style .. 
of luxury... 


‘Shildon 


. « the instant appeal of colour 


the foundation of your decor . 
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Pointers 


Consumer needs research 

‘Consumer protection’ is the sort of phrase that tends to 
make people rather hot under the collar — either because 
they think it is a lot of nonsense or because they see the 
consumer as a poor defenceless individual mercilessly ex- 
ploited by wicked manufacturers. But whatever your own 
attitude might be, the recent storm over the dangers of 
drip feed oil heaters made it quite clear that what indus- 
try considers adequate is not necessarily going to be satis- 
factory in the varied conditions in which products are 
used. The final agreement on standards of safety for oil 
heaters gave timely prominence to the Board of Trade’s 
Malony committee (DEsIGN 129/63) which was set up last 
autumn to consider ‘“‘what changes, if any, are desirable 
for the further protection of the consuming public”’. 

In the ensuing months, various organisations and indi- 
viduals have been putting forward ideas on how best this 
brief can be interpreted. Some of the recommendations 
have been published and it is significant that most of 
these emphasise the need for some form of national or 
Government body to further consumer interests. 

But perhaps most important of all the recent proposals 
comes from the Consumer Association Ltd, which sug- 
gests, among other things, that such a national body 
should carry out fundamental research into consumer 
needs. This requirement has been urged often enough in 
DESIGN and was outlined over three vears ago in the first 
article in the Consumer .Needs series (DESIGN 97/18-21 
Many manufacturers are still working in the dark with 
insufficient knowledge of people’s living habits, as the oil 
heater furore amply demonstrated. The Swedish research 
into beds (pEstGn 125/45-47) is a typical example of the 
type of work that is urgently needed here. 

There is no body at present in this country with the 
necessary resources for such work and a Government 
backed organisation of the type suggested by CA is pro- 


bably the only practical way of getting the work done. 


As others see us 

The British Trade Fair in New York, and the leading 
article on it in this issue, once more draw attention to the 
problem of publicising abroad Britain’s achievements in 
the modern world. The trade fair is one isolated event, 
albeit a large and extremely important one, but before it 
opens and long after it closes Britain will be sending out 
a continuous flow of leaflets, articles, reports, brochures 
and other publicity material about British products, manu- 
facturers and exporters. In the past a good deal of this 
material, both from Government and industrial sources, 


has been strongly, and rightly, criticised for its poor 


standard of design. 

It was because of the obvious need to improve pub- 
licity abroad that the Board of Trade set up the new 
Export Publicity Council last December and a recent 
article in the Board of Trade Journal describes the progress 
that has so far been made. The EPC’s main task will be 
to advise on such matters as which publicity media is 
likely to be most effective, where attention should be con- 
centrated, etc, and to do this three sub-groups have been 
set up to examine particular aspects of the problem. The 
appointment of such men as Sir Walter Worboys, until 
recently chairman of the CoID, as convener of a group to 
investigate opportunities for publicity in Europe, is sensi- 
ble and should have a beneficial effect on the quality, as 
well as the quantity of publicity material produced. 

This is a great opportunity to encourage both Govern- 
ment and industry to use the services of the many highly 
qualified graphic designers in this country. ““We didn’t 
know how to obtain a designer’ can be no excuse for 
those whose publicity design is in urgent need of improve- 
ment. The CoID’s Record of Designers exists for the sole 
purpose of helping those who need a designer to choose 


the right one for the task they have in mind. 


Matter of course 

In discussing the multitude of factors that contribute to 
good design, the article, What is Good Design ? in last month’s 
issue (pages 28-33) raised one point that has always cre- 
ated difficulties for the manufacturer intent on producing 
work of the highest standard. This is the difficulty of 
bridging the gap between manufacturer and customer. 
For between these two stand the middlemen; the agents, 
wholesalers and retailers who must decide if and how a 
new product is to be presented to the public. Nothing is 
more infuriating to the manufacturer than to discover 
that his product is being presented in the wrong way; and 
nothing is more infuriating to the shopper than to be met 
by a shop salesman who tries to sell out-of-date ideas as 
the latest ‘vogue’. 

The CoID believes that the retailer can do much to 
accelerate or arrest a wider appreciation of modern de- 
sign. The courses for retailers which the Council organises 
may be less spectacular than its other activities, and they 
certainly capture less of the limelight. Indeed so unas- 
suming is this patient back room activity that it comes as 
a surprise to count up to 40 courses on various subjects 
that have been held so far. Their success is confirmed by 
their enthusiastic support and by the clamour for more 

As a result of all this a conference attended by 45 re- 
tailers from various parts of the country was held recently 
at The Design Centre to explore how these retail staff 
training activities could be extended. Courses so far have 
mainly concerned furniture, furnishing fabrics, pottery 
and glass, but now retailers want to include other sub- 
jects such as lighting, floor coverings, kitchen planning, 
plastics, sanitary ware, bedding, and interior decoration. 

So a new programme is now being planned which may 
include one-day and half-day courses at The Design 
Centre and four-day residential courses, outside London. 
Retailers who would like to take advantage of this pro- 


gramme should watch for future announcements. 
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This ts the first of a serves of articles in which the author investigates the role of design and the designer in the 


production of television programmes. The author maintains, however, that such an investigation, if it is to be 


meaning ful, must be set against the background of the mass media of communications of which television is a 
part. The article deals with some of the implications of this belief both for the graphic designer and the set 


designer, and later ones will examine in more detail various aspects of television design in the light of the ideas 


outlined here. Graphic design, and other categories of television design as well as the training of designers will be 


covered in these later articles. 


rhis article, the first in a series dealing with various as- 
pects of television design, is the first long look that DESIGN 
has taken at this important medium. A discussion of de- 
sign in television is roughly equivalent to the industry sur- 
veys which DESIGN carries from time to time. Most people 
who have any connection with the consumer goods indus- 
tries know that far more than appearance is involved in 
product design, and that appearance itself is intimately 
related to many other factors. Nonetheless, there are many 
products (textiles, for example, or china), where appear- 
ance is a directly consumable commodity, and where the 
designer, more than any other person involved, is the one 
who ultimately moves the product off the retail shelf. 

In contrast the products of the television industry, which 
are certain kinds of entertainment, are created by a col- 
laboration of skills of which design is one. Judging by the 
credits at the end of a programme, design is certainly 
regarded as an important part, but it is not the only one 
that materially affects the character and quality of a pro- 
gramme. Indeed, other aspects of television production 
have a substantially greater effect on a programme’s suc- 
cess or failure. For example, good writing and direction 
are reinforced by good design, but they are far from total- 
ly wrecked by bad design. Conversely, bad writing and 
direction are not materially improved by good design nor 
made very much the worse by bad. In fact, one of the 
most uncomfortable experiences while watching tele- 
vision is to see an otherwise bad programme which has 
sophisticated sets and credits. “‘Design’’, as Richard 
Levin, head of BBC television design, recently wrote, 
“follows the developing needs of television writing and 
production”. 

his leads directly to the difficult question of what actu- 
ally constitutes good design in television. The answer in 
this context depends on what one believes good design to 
be in general. As L. Bruce Archer pointed out in his recent 
article What is Good Design ? (pEsiGN 167 /28-31), there are 
no absolute standards, and design has no meaning out- 


side of peoples’ reaction to it. 


Multiplicity of standards 

his has a particular bearing on the kind of standards that 
have to be employed in assessing television design. The 
mass media of communications, to which television be- 
longs, are characterised by a differentiation in products 
and in audiences, which immediately implies a multipli- 
city of standards. Unfortunately, a good many non-pro- 


fessional critics only remember that television is a mass 


medium when they find they do not like it (which is often), 
and tend to attribute all its faults to its mass appeal. But 
then, the cinema, which appears to be a victim of the 
spread of television, now has the sympathy of these critics, 
even though it received the same kind of treatment when 
it seemed to be threatening the theatre. This sort of 
criticism is motivated by the misconception that if you 
have a mass medium you must have a mass audience to 
support it, which means sooner or later that the common 
denominator wins. ‘This interpretation is too simple; far 
from being a homogeneous, unselective lump, the audi- 
ences of the mass media are a collection of minorities each 
with its own standards. As Kurt Lang has pointed out, the 
lowest common denominator is far from common to all 
So the audiences of television, as of the movies or re- 
cords, say, have a differentiated structure, and selective 
viewing operates in favour of Wagon Train as well as The 
Brains Trust. The opposite of chaos in art is not as Sir 
Herbert Read recently suggested, the cube; there are 
many goals and not all of them are square. Equally there 
are many goals in television, and one standard, whether 
it is of writing, production or design is not going to satisfy 
all of them. Leslie A. Fiedler has written that a character- 
istic of popular art, which television is, is its refusal on the 
one hand to be shabby or second rate in appearance, and 
on the other, its acceptance of expendability; it is made 
not to be treasured but to be thrown away. If designers in 
television and their critics appreciate this they will not go 


far wrong. 


The designer in television 
The role of the television designer — the way he fits into 
the production of a programme — seems constant through- 
out all the British television companies. Where there are 
differences, they seem to be shifts of emphasis rather than 
anything fundamental, and experience at the viewer's end 
of the tube confirms this. It could be that this is due to the 
fact that a number of the senior designers for the commer- 
cial companies have passed through Mr Levin's depart- 
ment at the BBC at one time or another. The BBC design 
department, if not the pattern for the others in all respects, 
is at least the largest design department in the country, 
the output of which, it claims, is as high as anywhere in 
the world. 

As one of the newest branches of the design profession, 
television had until quite recently, to recruit its staff from 
where it could; from the cinema, the theatre, architecture, 


interior design, graphic design and so on. How much effect 
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TV: the background this diversity has had on television, whether it has post- The function of set design, at its most basic, is to isolate 
to design poned or accelerated the achievement of appropriatestan- _ the actors, speakers or performers from the rest of the stu- 
dards, is hard to answer. This question, together with that | dio — the cameras, booms, cables, technicians and so on 
of how television designers can best be trained, will be and at the same time provide a setting that underlines, as 
dealt with in a later article. Are, for instance, the new _ it were, the action whatever it might be. This action might 
courses in television design at the Royal College of Art simply be several people talking to each other, or some- 
and The Central School of Arts and Crafts the answer? one trying to win a refrigerator, or four people guessing 
The design departments of all the television companies the job of a fifth, or people dancing, singing, juggling, 
, g jJuggung 
observe a basic division of their work into two categories | doing card tricks, or people acting against backgrounds 
graphic design and set design. Graphic design, the sub- from East Cheam to Agincourt. 
ject of the second article in this series (to be published Set design itself is further divisible into two categories — 
later in the year), covers the design of programme credits, script setting and studio setting. All settings for television 
displays, promotional material and so forth. As every pro- are either one or the other, but both contain further sub- 
gramme includes credits of some kind the graphic designer divisions which will effect to different degrees the charac- 
has some part in every television production. But although _ ter of the sets themselves. 
he has a hand in every programme he does not play it for Script settings (drama, and situation comedy — Han- 
very long. Therefore the sets are the most important as- — cock’s Half Hour or A Life of Bliss, for example) are ‘set 
pect of television design. design’ in the accepted sense of the term, except that they 
Designers in television 
BBC Scottish Television Ltd 
Head of design: Richard Levin Head of design: Peter Alexander 
SET DESIGN GRAPHICS SPECIAL EPFECTS, ET« SET DESIGN GRAPHICS 
5 senior designers I senior designer I senior designer 2 design assistants 1 graphic artist 
22 designers 3 graphic designers 2 designers 1 graphic printer (captions 
21 design assistants 8 graphic artists 4 design assistants 
3 free lance designers 6 photographers TWW Ltd 
2 filrm animators Head of design: John Hickson 
SET DESIGN GRAPHICS 
Associated Rediffusion Ltd 1 deputy designer 1 graphic artist 
i I 
Head of design: Michael Yates 
SET DFSIGN GRAPHICS COSTUME Southern Television Ltd 
3 senior designers 4 graphic designers 1 head designer Head of design: John Dilly 
3 designers 1 photographer 3 assistant buver SET DESIGN GRAPHICS 
5 senior assistant designers 7 assistant graphic designers | designer 1 graphic designer 
6 assistant designers designers 1 draughtsman | graphic artist 
I] design manager | design manager pee! 
Tyne Tees Television Ltd 
ABC Television Head of design: John Dinsdale 
Head of design: Timothy O’Brien | assistant head designer 
SET DESIGN GRAPHICS MISCELLANEOUS 7 general design staff 
4 senior designers 2 senior designers 2 buyers (props . 7 
3 design assistants 1 designer / photographer Anglia Television Ltd 
(3-4 free lance designers | graphic artist Head of design: Henry Burke 
2 free lance designers | photographic assistant SET DESIGN GRAPHICS 
Head designer 1 graphic designer 
ATV Ltd , ee 
Head of design: Richard R. Greenough Ulster Television Ltd 
SET DESIGN GRAPHICS SFT DESIGN GRAPHICS 
13 designers 9 designers 1 free lance designer ] caption artist 
who was once employed 
Granada TV Network Ltd full time but has now left 
SET DESIGN GRAPHICS 
Head of design (administrative ] senior graphic designer 
6 staff designers 5 graphic designers 
2 senior assistants 3 graphic artists 
4 assistant designers | trainee graphic artist 
2 free lance designers uncer contract 
Categories of television programmes related to set design 
CATEGORY EXAMPLES SETTINGS 
y Information News, Matters of Medicine, Farming, Schools, et Studio 
| Orientation Tonight, Who Goes Home ? Right to Reply, Brains Trust, etc. Studio 
Domain of Light entertainment Take Your Pick, What's My Line ? Benny Hill Show, Perry Como Show, et Studio 
television 
designer | Music Bandstand, Television Concert Hall, Kenneth McKellar, etc. Studio 
| Drama Twentieth Century Theatre, Play of the Week, Inside Story, etc. Script 
\ Situation Comedy Hancock's Half Hour, Charlie Drake, Life of Bliss, The Larkins, etc. Script 
Films Script 
Outside broadcasts Natural 
Nature films Adventure, Look, On Safari, etc. Natural 
‘Films made originally for showing in movie theatres, subsequently shown on television. Films made specifically for television, such as Westerns 
and crime stories are included under ‘Drama’. 
“Sports programmes make up the bulk of outside broadcasts, and these are often linked to a studio, as in BBC Grandstand, where design follows the 
‘Information’ and ‘Orientation’ categories. 
All programmes require some form of « redits, therefore graphic design covers all categories. 
30 
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are adapted to the particular demands of television pro- 
duction and transmission — limited studio space, camera 
movement, circulation of personnel, character of the tele- 
vision image, etc. 

The drama designer in television is equivalent to the 
art director in the movies, but unfortunately a good many 
plays on both channels are designed more in terms of the 
generalised conventions of the theatre. Mr Levin has 
pointed out that everything that appears on television 
wears “‘the mantle of reality’’. If | interpret this correctly 
it means, I think, not the expansive feeling of reality of 
the movies, but merely the peculiar unsubtlety of the tele- 
vision camera’s selection. Television is supposed to expose 
insincerity; whether it does this or not I cannot decide, 
but it certainly exposes physical flaws both in people and 
sets. Consequently, the sight of actors with lines on the 
forehead and hairs in the nostrils against a cardboard set, 
apparently furnished with the resources of an Earls Court 
landlady, destroys any sense of reality and purpose the 
script itself might have. 

Television drama design needs the kind of sociological 
and psychological insight in the selection of properties 
that is second nature to the best of Hollywood’s art direc- 
tors. In films like A Woman’s World and The Best of Every- 
thing (directed by Jean Negulesco), the backgrounds and 
possessions of the characters are not there simply because 
the script says ‘‘apartment of bright young Broadway pro- 
ducer’, but because of the extra dimensions they can give 
to the meaning of the character. One of the few television 
programmes which seems to be on the threshold of this 
sort of design is Hancock’s Half Hour where the producer 
and designer have taken pains to extend the idiosyncracies 
of the character that Hancock and his writers have created. 

One of the most unsatisfactory aspects of television dra- 
ma on both BBC and I T A is the change-over from direct 
studio transmission to film, and worse, back again. What 
the programme gains by going ‘outdoors’ tends to be lost 
when it is cut back to the studio; the unity of the filmed 
inserts (unity of texture, that is), as opposed to the differ- 
entiated light of the studio, causes sometimes an irritating 
and sometimes a disastrous change of atmosphere. 

This, of course is not a design problem only, but it 
affects very much the designer’s contribution to the pro- 
gramme, and in some respects complicates his job. This 
kind of difficulty might be avoided if the whole of the 
play were on film. There seem to be no production rea- 
sons why this should not be done, although there might 
be economic ones. A play is no better for being seen at the 
moment it is performed live, as for instance a discussion 
programme is; nor are there any special demands of 


topicality as there are in news broadcasts. 


Studio settings 

Important as drama is, it is not the only part of television 
that needs a designer. In fact it is not even the largest 
part. Well over 50 per cent of all programmes require a 
setting that does not have to simulate reality, except 
sometimes, and then only in the most conventional terms. 
Studio settings give the designer a much greater freedom; 
he designs round a situation, not round a script which, 


even before designing starts, suggests concretely the direc- 
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tion it is to follow. In studio settings modern design can 
be included for its own virtues, but this does not mean 
that television would necessarily be better off for having 
the contents of The Design Centre tipped into Television 
House or Wood Lane. Modern design can only be inclu- 
ded where it fits, and it does not fit everywhere. 

The particular problems that face the studio designer 
will be dealt with in detail in the third article, together 
with the method of designing for television and the de- 
signer’s relations to the director and the other members 
of the production team. However, the kind of flexibility 
that these designers need, and the kind of territory they 
cover, can be appreciated by this list of the sort of pro- 
grammes they have to work on. Studio settings (that is 
excluding drama) can be treated in one of three ways: 
one, as studio background (corresponding roughly with 
‘information’ and ‘orientation’ in the lower chart oppo- 
SITE) ; two, as stylised design, and three, as abstract design 
corresponding roughly with ‘light entertainment’ and 
‘music’ ). Clearly the range here is very wide, and equally 


clearly each type requires special handling. 


The domesticated eye 

One point that has not been dealt with so far is very im- 
portant, although again it has nothing specifically to do 
with design. Television, which is like the movies in that 
it employs a moving image synchronised with sound, is 
consumed, like the radio, in private in the context of the 
home. Like the radio, but unlike the movies, it transmits 
a variety of types of programme, and also like the radio it 
is, once installed and paid-up, available with a minimum 
of effort as long as programmes are being broadcast. 

The domestic context of television affects everything it 
does. Whatever is at the end of the grey tube — Rawhide or 
Monitor — will, at first, be a competitor to the domestic 
routine until it becomes part of the routine itself. The per- 
formers become in a sense members of the family. In a 
recent feature in The Daily Mirror on television newscast- 
ing, a girl was reported as saying that in some particular 
newscaster she felt she had a steady friend. Imagine Frank 
Sinatra or Marilyn Monroe as steady friends! This is, 
perhaps, the fundamental difference between television 
and the movies. The democracy of television which has 
made people like Eamonn Andrews, Cliff Michelmore 
and Bruce Forsyth into household images has done the 
same for more unlikely people such as A. J. Ayer, Alan 
Bullock and James Fisher. 

Any criticism of television, any prescription for its im- 
provement, any suggestion of what it ought to do, or how 
it ought to be done, cannot escape the proposition made 
by the American sociologist Rolf Meyersohn that “tele- 
vision succeeds because it is there’’. 

Whatever conclusions one comes to about the nature of 
television design, and the kinds of design there ought to be. 
are likely to be confounded by experience of the medium 
in action. Maurice Richardson once observed that some 
of the most successful programmes were not those that 
subscribed to a truth-to-medium ploy. But, television de- 
sign is new, and I hope that this and subsequent articles, 
will help to provide a wider understanding of the med- 


ium, if only by defining the problem. 








The Duke of Edinburgh’s Prize for Elegant Design 

is awarded this year for the second time. And this is the 
fourth year in which Design Centre Awards have 
been made for outstanding products selected from all 
those exhibited in The Design Centre during the 
previous calendar year. Separate panels of judges were 
invited to make these two selections, the former meeting 
under the chairmanship of His Royal Highness, the 
latter under the chairmanship of Professor Misha 
Black. The special Prize, which is worth up to £ 100, 
was established through the initiative and generosity of 
HRH The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh as an 
annual award to the designer of “a contemporary 
design in current production distinguished by 

its elegance’. Winners of the Prize may either 

design it themselves or commission another designer to 
do so. ‘1 hey recewe a certificate from the Duke of 
Edinburgh on the day the announcement of the year’s 
prizewinner is made and the Prize itself is presented at 
a similar ceremony the following year. The 1959 
winner, C. W. F. Longman, who received his Prize on 
May 19 this year, chose to have a silver fruit bow! 
designed and made by David Mellor (see page 71). 

As in previous years the judges for the Design Centre 
Awards were asked to choose those designs which they 
considered to be outstanding for originality, 
workmanship, economy or some other quality, but no 
fixed number of awards was specified. In the event they 
chose 18, one of which was chosen independently by the 
Duke of Edinburgh’ s panel. 


DESIGN CENTRE AWARDS 1960 


selected from The Design Centre and including 


The Duke of Edinburgh's Prize for Elegant Design 
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OF 
EDINBURGH'’S 
PRIZE 

FOR 
ELEGANT 
DESIGN 

1960 


The 1960 award of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Prize for 
Elegant Design was reached by the same procedure as in 
the previous year (DESIGN 126/31 — 32), namely elimina- 
tion by stages until around 40 products remained for the 
final meeting of the selection panel under HRH Prince 
Philip’s chairmanship. The 1960 selection panel com- 


prised two previous members to provide continuity of 


judgment, Lady Casson and Basil Spence, and two new 


members, Gaby Schreiber and Robin Darwin. 

In view of the character of the 1959 prize winning 
design (the Prestcold Packaway refrigerator), the panel 
welcomed the opportunity this time to choose something 
from an entirely different field, but would nevertheless 
not have been deterred from awarding the prize again to 
a kitchen appliance had a clear case presented itself, for 
it kept in mind the same two aspects of elegance as before 

first, the mathematical interpretation in the sense of an 
elegant, precise, economical solution to a problem and, 
second, the more discriminatory use of the word which 
implies both a refinement of taste and an awareness of 
what is appropriate to the times. 

After long deliberation the panel chose the bone china 
dinner, tea and coffee ware, Apollo, designed by Neal 
French and David White for W. T. Copeland & Sons Ltd 
which was first marketed under the name of Royal College 
Shape, since the original models for this range were de- 
veloped by the two designers while they were both students 
at the Royal College of Art. 

The panel made the award only to the undecorated 
ware since it felt that none of the patterns so far applied 
really enhanced these shapes or seemed particularly ap- 
propriate to them. 

The panel realised that in making this selection it was 
departing in minor respects from two of the conditions of 
the award — namely that it should go to one single de- 
signer and that the product itself should have been shown 
in The Design Centre during the previous calendar year. 

In this case it was not possible to distinguish between 
the contributions of the two designers, since they had 
worked on the problem in equal partnership and, al- 
though the manufacturer had not, at the time of judging, 
actually shown the undecorated ware in The Design 
Centre, the shapes themselves had all been on view. The 
panel is glad to know that the plain white ware has since 
been put on the market and shown in the Centre. 

In choosing this range of ware for the award the judges 
agreed that the shapes are logical and simple, easy to 
handle and practical in use. The details have been closely 
studied, for instance in the slight barrelling of the hollow- 
ware and the set of the handles. The same family charac- 
ter is well carried through the range. Where the designers 
have introduced something more fanciful, as in the oil 
and vinegar jugs or the knobs to the lids, they have not 
sacrificed functional requirements — the jugs pour excel- 
lently and the winged knobs serve the additional purpose 
of steady rests when the lids are laid upside down on the 
table. The panel also commented on the reticence and 
sensitivity of the shapes in general, which seemed to give 
the range a particularly English quality well rooted in 
our best pottery traditions, yet without in any sense copy- 


ing the past. 


The selection panel 


Basil Spence, one, FSta, president, 
the Royal Institute of Britist 
Architects. 


Lady Casson, ARIBA, interior and 


exhibition designer. 


Robin Darwin, csr, principal, 


Royal College of Art. 


Gaby Schreiber, Fsita, design 


consultant 


Spode ‘Apollo’ tableware 

DESIGNERS Neal French and David White. MAKER 
W. T. Copeland and Sons Lid. £30 17s (25-piece 
dinner set) ; £11 14s (21-piece tea set) ; £9 
(16-piece coffee set). 
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Photograph of HRH the Duke of 


Edinburgh and the judges in session RIGHT, 


by Sam Lambert ; the products were 
photographed by Alfred Lammer 
and Harriet Crowder. 





Once again a team of judges appointed by the Council of 
Industrial Design has chosen a number of products to 
receive the annual Design Centre Awards. They made their 
choice from the 3,000 or so exhibits displayed in The 
Design Centre in the preceding year and, as before, they 
were looking for products which were really outstanding 
outstanding for originality, workmanship, economy, prac- 
ticability and appearance. And in making their choice 
they did not limit themselves to certain categories of goods. 
They were not seeking, for instance, the chair of the year. 
They covered an enormous range of goods and the Awards 
could have gone just as easily to pepper pots or pianos, 

Some people find this method of selection difficult to 
understand. They cannot see how the judges can make a 
fair selection if they are comparing things which are not 
alike. Every year certain categories of goods fail to appear 
on the list of winners: this year, for example, there are no 
ashtrays, no bathroom equipment, no bedroom furniture, 
no bicycles. This perplexes some critics, who ask, ‘‘How 
can anyone say that an award winning chair is a better 
design than, for example, some of the excellent teaspoons 
that have not been included?” 

Ihe answer is that no one would try to make such a 
claim. No panel of assessors could say with certainty — if 
“This chair is better 


than that teaspoon’’. But it is possible for them to look at 


faced with two first class designs 


a variety of products and then decide that only one of 
them is really outstanding. It does not necessarily follow 
that this one outstanding design would be better in your 
house than other well designed things. You might find it 
very difficult to say whether. from a purely aesthetic point 
of view, you preferred your desk to your curtains, or your 
settee to vour television set. But you might well be able to 
see that one of the objects had something outstanding 
about it. The settee might be the best possible solution to 
the problem of providing an emergency bed: or the cur- 
tains might use printing techniques and subtle colours in 
an original way. 

That is how the Design Centre Awards’ judges approach 
their task of selection. And that is why, when they choose 
a chair that is remarkable for some particular feature, 
they are not saying that it is better than a tea-trolley or a 
gas stove, nor that it is the chair of the year. It is, in their 
opinion, an outstanding design, which, like the other 18 
products they have chosen, makes a real contribution in 
its own industry. 

The outstanding qualities of the selected designs are 
clearly stated in the reports of the judges which appear 
with each photograph. 

The Design Centre Awards and the Duke of Edinburgh’s 


Prize will be on show in The Design Centre until June 25. 


Lhe judges in sesst 


Judges for Design Centre Awards 


Professor Misha Black, oBe, RDI, 
PPSIA, MIMNStRA, 2 member of counc il, 
ColD, professor of industrial design 
engineering) at the Royal College of 
Art, and senior partner of Design 
Research Unit (chairman of the 


selection panel). 


Jo Pattrick, a free lance designer. 


]. Berestord-bL vans, sta, consultar 
designer and associate of Desig 


Research Unit. 


Lady Casson, ARIBA, intertoer ane 


exhibition designer 


F. H. K. Heurion, wBr, rsa 


consultant designer. 
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d Stevens 
Atlas Lighu 
Peter Rods 


rn, chairman 
iaging director, 
trical 


astries Lid 


‘Chelsea’ lighting fittings 
P1, F4, G3, G5 and F6, all with JY glass units 
DESIGNERS Richard Stevens and Peter Rodd. MAKER Atlas Lighting 
Ltd. G3 (illustrated) £8 19s (pendant) ; £4 0s 3d (each glass 
unit) ; total price £20 19s 9d. Other prices from £7 5s 4d for 
single fitting to £42 10s for six-light fitting. 
Here is a new kind of decorative light fitting. The relationship 


between the sharp black metal and the thick coloured glass is 
attractive whether the lamps are alight or not, and the effect 
is rich when the specially designed bulb throws light 
downwards into the hand blown crystal glass, which can be 


clear, amber, pale rose or pale blue 











Charles Robertsor 


hairman and 


rector, Dor 


Brothers Ltd 


‘Orlando’ woven stripe furnishing fabric 

DESIGNERS Design staff of Donald Brothers Ltd, chief designer 

Peter M. Simpson. MAKER Donald Brothers Ltd. Distributed in the 
United Kingdom, Europe and the Commonwealth exclusively by 
Conran Fabrics Ltd. £2 3s 6d per linear yd (52 inches wide 

Ihis linen and cotton fabric, which is suitable both for 
curtaining and upholstery, is equally good in all its colourways 
Its success is due to the subtle proportions of the stripes which 
render the fabric equally interesting when stretched or hung 
in folds. 








‘Brownie’ camera 

(44A) 

DESIGNERS Dr F. H. G. Pitt, head of the company’s developments 
department, in consultation with Kenneth Grange. MAKER Kodak Ltd 
£2 14s 1d. 

This camera, which is easy to load, comfortable to hold and 
very light, is exceptionally well designed for such a cheap 
product. The back and the side panels are of black plastics 


covered with leather cloth. Ends are of polished, plated metal 


and printing is in black and red. Pressings and turned parts 


are suitably protected. An unusual cover hinges beneath the 
front edge of the camera body. Including a neck strap, the 
camera weighs only 8} ozs. 





‘Fiesta’ melamine plates 
286 
DESIGNER Ronald Lk. Brookes. MAKtR Brookes and Adams Lid 


9s bd each 


Ihe gay colours in which this almost unbreakable plate is 


produced make it suitable for informal meals or picnics 

Ihe plain white version would be better for normal use. 
rhe shape is excellent and seems particularly appropriate to 
the material used. Colours are: blue, grey, red, green, 
vellow, black and white (from the House @ Garden range 
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Street lighting columns and lanterns 
15-ft column NM 510 with Gamma 5 lantern [illustrated | 
30-ft column 2560 with Gamma 4 lantern 


20 
MAKER Abacus Engineering Lt 


DESIGNER Richard Steven 
Lighting Ltd. From f 15 (15-ft columr 
ource employed. From £44 (20, 30-ft 


ng to quantity, finish, et 


for 


u fer? 


lanterr 
Here is a real contribution to the problem of street lighting 
\ row of the small post gives sufficient light without disturbs 


the street scene, It is part ularly pleasing that, by produc ng 
two related fittings (each of which is suited to the scale 


of its environment), the manufacturers have provided 


planners with the chance of relating the appearance of small 


domestic streets to that of main traffic roads. The relation of 
the base to the main post is more satisfactory in the smaller 

version, shown here. Although the toggle clips on it slightly 
poil the relationship between the two circular forms of the 
lantern, they are barely noticeable from the ground 














‘Royal Gobelin’ Axminster carpet 

(19/1758) 

DESIGNER Graham Tutton. MAKER Tomkinsons Ltd. Approximately 
£2 10s 6d per linear yd (27 inches wide) ; 10 per cent extra cutting 
charge on orders of less than 40 yds. 

This design is a reminder that ‘contemporary’ does not mean 
‘austerity’. A number of colours, textures and shapes have 
been put together to give a rich effect. Although patterns are 
superimposed on each other the geometry is not startling but 
subtle, as is the interplay of colours. This remarkable carpeting 
would be equally useful in a large piece, as a small rug or 
from wall to wall. 














DF 
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‘Formation Furniture’ office desk units 
DESIGNERS Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall (associate in charge, Brian 
Henderson). MAKER Bath Cabinet Makers Ltd 

Desk units: {12 3s, £17 5s and £14 10s 6d; 

storage units: £10 9s 6d, {14 5s, £14 18s, £16 1s 9d. 

£16 9s 6d and £ 17 13s; apron panels £3 14s 9d, Lf 18s 3d 

and £6 1s 6d. Prices are approximate. Working surface height 
conforms to British Standard recommendations 

This reasonably-priced furniture, with its ingenious 
interchangeable pieces (four desk units, six storage units and 
three apron panels) is robust yet elegant. It will be as 
acceptable in an office in 10 years’ time as it is today. Frames, 
drawer fronts, rails and legs are of solid abura. Drawer 
carcases are of plywood, faced with abura. Tops are of 
Weyroc, covered with polished black linoleum. Apron panels 
are faced with white PV C coated fabric 





‘Le Bosquet’ printed cotton satin 
DESIGNER Shirley Craven. MAKER Hull Traders Ltd. {£1 17s 6d 
per yd (48-50 inches wide). 


\ combination of dull and sharp colours is printed over a 


lustrous surface which comes through. Such a rich and almost 
luminous effect is rare in a printed fabric. Although this is a 
large scale design it does not seem overwhelmingly large if the 
fabric is used in small lengths 











‘Anniversary Ware’ oval casseroles, entrée dishes lids are provided for a charcoal body), and the rubber 
and tricorn stand footed tricorn stand 


DESIGNERS John and Syl 


designed to be used with a standard 
1. MAKER Izons © Co Ltd heater light) has a charcoal finish. Although the designers 
have gone to some trouble to avoid faults which make som: 
traditional cast iron ovenware difficult and even dangerous 
to handle, one of the five judges thought the hot lid was diflicult 
hese clean designs for cast iror vare, which can be to remove and replace with a cloth in the hands, the absence 
taken to the dinner table, jlours not usually seen in this 


of knobs on lids certainly makes it easier to pack more things 


pe of produ t ! is Cnal finish. which is acid into an ove The machined base of the casserole, which heat 
arcoal on the dishes and evenly and will not become distorted, enables it to be used 


it vellow, blue or green on gas or electric hobs 





















































‘Lemington Glass’ vases 

(LSW601 /2 /3 steel, amethyst and gold 

DESIGNER R. Stennett-Willson. MAKER The General Electric Co Ltd. 
16s (LSW 601) ; £1 12s (602) ; £2 10s (603 

This is the first British glassware of its kind. In each vase the 
height is satisfying in relation to the width of the heavy base 
the junction of base and body is particularly pleasing. The 
smaller vases are not just scaled down versions of the largest 
one: each has been separately designed, with the essential 
modification to its proportions which each size demands. The 
judges thought that the shapes and the colours (particularly 
the steel) were equally agreeable if the vases were empty 

or in use. 














‘Queensberry Ware’ nursery china 
DESIGNERS David Queensberry (shape) and Bernard Blatch ( pattern). 
MAKER Crown Staffordshire China Co Ltd. £15 

This bone china set is made up of pleasing, simple shapes. 
It is heavy enough to be practical without being clumsy; 
the decoration, in red, is gay but not, like much nursery 
crockery, coy. It would appeal to adults just as much as to 
children, It is a pity the position of the design is too high on 


the outside of the bow!: on the mug and the plate the designs 


are admirably placed. 
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Lucienne Day, consultant 


lesigner to Thomas 


Somerset & Co Ltd 





Irish linen glass towels 

113/522/3/4 
DESIGNER Lucienne Day. MAKER Thomas Somerset & Co Ltd 

a Fragonard design). 4s 11d each. 

Phis range of glass cloths, Bouquet Garni, Too Many Cooks and 
Black Leaf, would enliven any kitchen. The patterns are 
light hearted, bold and in good colours. Designs of such 
quality are rare on this type of product. 







































‘Judge’ stainless steel stewpans 

DESIGNERS Professor Misha Black and Ronald Armstrong of Design 
Research Unit. MAKER Ernest Stevens Ltd. {2 1s 6d (2 pints 

£2 8s 3d (34 pints) ; £2 15s 3d ) pints) ; and { 7 5s the complete set 


Ihese pans, with their stainless steel alloy bodies and lids, 





highly polished exteriors and satin finished interiors, are 
cheaper than most other stainless steel pans and are easier 
to clean. The alloy gives a high thermal conductivity and 
makes cladding with copper unnecessary. The join between 
the handle and the bow is particularly neat. This is good 


straightforward designing without inappropriate styling. 








Low voltage display fitting 
DB /0050; transformer TR/ 2338) 
DESIGNER Richard Stevens. MAKER Atlas Lighting Ltd. 
£2 5s fitting) ; £2 7s (transformer). 
This spotlight, which provides a narrow high intensity beam 


with no glare, is unusually well designed for something made 


as a shop fitting rather than a consumer product. The anodised 


aluminium reflector has a matt black anti-glare ring and the 
mains transformer is finished with white and black stove 


enamel. 
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‘Denison Vision Net’ drip-dry furnishing lace 


16883 

DESIGNER F-. G. Hobden. MAKER Clyde Manufacturing Co 
7 11d per yd (width 40 inches): 8s 11d per yd (width 60 inches 
Ihe same manufacturer won a Design Centre Award two years 
ago with the Vision Net 76740. Like the earlier design this 
exceptionally pleasant lace pattern also makes interesting use 
ofa small amount of Terylene. A strong thread makes it 


) 
possible to produce a distorted pattern from the interlacing 
otton threads. This modern version of a 


of the heavier « 
traditional material has a drip-dry finish 
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*Vynide’ coated fabric 

V35411 

DESIGNERS T he company’s de sign department, led by Frank .. Hoswell. 
MAKER ICT (Hyde) Ltd. Price from maker 

This PV C coated fabric is intended for wall covering rather 
than upholstery. ‘Che designers have produced a sophisticated 
pattern which is particularly good in the white version, The 
unobtrusive pattern prov ides sufficient interest and texture 

to relieve a plain wall surface 

Frank J. Hoswell, head 


f1CI (Hyde) Ltd's 


fesign department 











‘Pannus' wallpaper from the Palladio Magnus range 
44452, 3 

DESIGNER Humphrey Spender. MAKER The Wall Pape 
Manufacturers Ltd. £4 10s 4d per piece (approx 12 yd 21 inche 


Che manufacturer of this range of simple, bold, screen printed 


papers has been enterprising. The firm has provided 


something that has long been in demand — wallpapers wit! 
r 


really large scale patterns particularly suitable for walls of 


public buildings. Although the price may seem high nn 


comparison with that of normal machine printed papers 


reasonable compared with other expenses in the interior 


design of hotels, restaurants, showroon et 


Alfred Whittle, chairman, 


Mar 


The Wall Paper 


ifacturers Ltd 








PERSUADING IMAGE: 


Following the publication of Richard Hamilton's Persuading Image (DESIGN 


134/28-32), we asked a number of designers, critics and manufacturers in Europe 


and America to comment on the issues ratsed in the article. 


The major change in the attitude to consumer goods which became evident during the 


fifties, wrote Mr Hamilton, was the acceptance that they should be designed by a 


“specialist in the look of things”. To be plush at popular prices was the recurring 


image of the’ fifties, and this led some designers in Britain to assert that advanced 


design is incompatible with quantity production and others that they must try to 


come to terms with a mass society. 


America now accepts obsolescence (the creation of short term solutions designed not to 


last) and the present — and increasing 


rate of production demands the maintenance 


of a desire to consume. Market research has thus been brought into play (the case of the 


Edsel was quoted). The evident shortcomings of market research, however, have had to 


be compensated and industry has developed the technique of prophecy in the form of 


motivation research. 


Although deduction from consumer response 1s possible, the researcher like the 


consumer is incapable of creating a high standard of design. Thus greater collaboration 


between design and research is essential and, Mr Hamilton suggested, it may soon 


become necessary “‘to design the consumer to the product’’. 


DESIGN’S own viewpoint that the consumer should come first and that the designer and 


industry, with the economy geared accordingly, are there to serve the consumer, was 


stated in the leading article in the same issue of the magazine. What do others think ? 





D. W. Morphy 


D. W. MORPHY, managing director, Morphy-Richards 
Ltd, says that: “Since Henry Ford identified the 
basic crime against humanity as waste of human 
labour, some of the American ways of life have wan- 
dered so far that it is difficult to re-establish com- 
munication. Unless we can agree whether industry 
exists to meet the needs of the consumer or vice versa, 
we can hardly establish the role of the designer in 
the scheme of things. 

“We must try not to misinterpret Mr Hamilton’s 
message. He is not telling us that the public should be 
stupefied into buying the Edsel; he seems to say 
rather, that the Edsel should never have been de- 
signed sinee it was based on motivation research in- 
stead of on the personal conviction of the designer. 
Surely, if the designer now follows his own convic- 
tions and produces designs which are ‘stylistically 
and technically valid’, he must hope to lead the 
customer onward into appreciation of what he him- 
self considers better design. In this he naturally 


A SYMPOSIUM 


hopes that the advertising and magazine world will 
collaborate. 

‘**There is evidently a danger that in the American 
market this process could be abused in the direction 
of deliberate obsolescence, taking advantage of the 
national avidity for the new. In the old world the 
reverse mentality of conservatism based on tradition- 
al values is probably a safeguard. In Britain it will 
be a sufficient task to lead public opinion slowly in 
the direction of better design. We need hardly fear 
that it could be stampeded into continuous accep- 
tance of false design for the sake of change. Obsoles- 
cence for its own sake is, of course, the essence of 
fashion. Fashion is an extravagance which can be 
enjoyed by a wealthy society. To reiterate, however 
forcibly, that it is ‘wealth producing, not wasteful’ 
casts doubts, not on basic economics, but on the 
reasoning behind the rest of the article and on the 
system which demands such paradoxes.” 

Mr Morphy mentioned that in this country it was 
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hardly likely that public opinion could accept false 
design merely for the sake of change. And yet there 
are already signs that the furniture industry for ex- 
ample is over-producing and is resorting to styles 
which seem intended solely for rapid obsolescence. 
HOWARD KEITH, director, H K Furniture Ltd, prefers 
to see industry develop to serve the needs of the 
consumer. But he believes that “‘if the tendency to- 
ward the development of larger and larger produc- 
tion units persists” thus making the consumer a 
pawn in an economic game played exclusively by 
industrialists, then ‘‘Mr Hamilton’s predictions must 
inevitably come true,” there will be a constant 


need to sell new products. 


A world made safe for designers 


REYNER BANHAM, assistant executive editor, The 
Architectural Review, goes further; although he ac- 
cepts the diagnosis he does not agree with Mr 
Hamilton’s prescription. He has four reasons for 
disagreeing: 

“1 As a democrat I object to being pushed around 
or controlled by anybody. 


Reyner Banham 


*2 As a realist I recognise that a degree of social 
engineering and direction of consumption is un- 
avoidable, but this must be socially responsible in 
orientation. The Hamilton thesis seems thin on this. 
“3 As a human being I object to being pushed 
around by amateurs. With all respect to Ernest 
Dichter and all disrespect to Vance Packard, moti- 
vation research is still done by guess-and-gas and has 
the kind of hit-and-miss results you would expect. It 
still falls too far below decent levels of statistical re 
liability and accurate scientific control to be treated 
as a means of research, let alone the basis for a system 
of control. As Martin Mayer has pointed out, Dr 
Dichter’s prime function is as a source of wild ideas 
and that’s about all MR in 
general adds up to at the moment. I’m not worried 


for advertising copy, 


about what it might do to me, nor to the soft centred 
egos of industrial designers, but I’m dead worried 
about what it might do to the manufacturer who 
took it seriously. 

“4 As a consumer I object to being pushed around 
on behalf of an under-qualified professional minority. 
Consumer control could only be personally or soci- 
ally tolerable if we had consumer oriented designers. 
One of the things we learned in the fifties was that it 
was possible to construct a morally and democrati- 
cally justifiable philosophy of design on a consumer 
oriented basis, but Mr Hamilton appears now to be 
backing out of this position — his reference to designs 
‘from the creative consciousness of an artistic sensi- 
bility’ and his adumbration of a designer, who, ap- 
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parently, can respect himself and his job while satis- 
fying the needs of a mass audience, only when that 
audience has been brought to heel by designer orient- 
ed mass psychiatry, are both equally disturbing. 

“What I fear here is that all Mr Hamilton is cam- 
paigning for is a world made safe for designers who 
like pop-art in a fine-art way. What I am campaign- 
ing for is a world made safe for consumers, in which 
they will be afforded protection against the Napo- 
leon complexes of designers, quite as much as those 
of capitalists and do-gooders. 

“As I see it, the present trend towards high obso- 
lescence in a gimmick-laden but highly sophisticated 
market offers two invaluable benefits: first, the es- 
tablishment ofa sort of sporting relationship between 
the consumer and producer, of which market re- 
search is the outward symbol; and second, the cre- 
ation of a situation in which fine art designers who 
believe a ‘good design is forever’, will decide that 
product design is beneath their contempt, and get 
out, leaving the field to men far better qualified to 
realise the satisfaction of consumer wants with a far 
clearer sense of the product designer’s position as the 
Servant of his mass public.” 


Man without a conscience 

Dr Banham is attacking in part the mediocrity of 
designers but in addition is surely stating adefence 
of the moral standards which refute the whole prin- 
ciple of dictatorship. In this he is supported by 
ALBERTO ROSSELLI, director, Stile Industria, the Italian 
design magazine. 

Mr Rosselli expresses the view that to design the 
product for the consumer or the consumer to the pro- 
duct are both “unilateral and absurd” and points 
out that the interests of society and of the industrial 
economy are very often conflicting. He suggests that 


Alberto Rosselli 


to design the product for the consumer is at best in- 
genuous and that the Hamilton prescription is im- 
moral in that it might lead to indiscriminate use of 
persuasion; motivation research then becomes dan- 
gerous and the consumer becomes “‘a man without a 
conscience, ready to be manipulated according to a 
designer's) programme’”’. 


MISHA BLACK, industrial designer and professor of 
Royal College of 


industrial design (engineering), 
Art, also expresses disapproval of Mr Hamilton’s 
thesis and says that “if his prognostication of the 
development of American society towards the de- 
signed consumer is correct, then my sympathies are 
with the non-conforming . . . with all those who will 


not calmly accept the smooth degeneration of our 


civilisation to the point where annihilation by 


atomic warfare becomes its merited end” 

Professor Black also questions the principle of high 
obsolescence when he says, slightly ironically: 

“Of course designers must be concerned with sales 


Misha Black 


and with consumer research and with planned obso- 
lescence striding the world accompanied by poverty 
and starvation. The industrial designer must clearly, 
by the definition of his occupation, be concerned 
with the needs of society and not only with his private 
likes and dislikes. In the paper from which Mr 
Hamilton has quoted a sentence, I wrote: ‘Industrial 
design is not a job for pale aesthetes whose aim is 
only to impress and earn the approbation of their 
own coterie. It is work for artists with great creative 
ability who yet see their place within the social pat- 
tern of their country’. To that extent Mr Hamilton 
and I are seemingly in agreement, but what is in 
fact the social pattern in which the designer must 
find his place? 


Responsibility to society 

“If we accept the general tone of Persuading Image 
the social pattern is being, and apparently should be, 
created at the behest of industry as ruthlessly as 
Hitler created the social behaviour pattern for Nazi 
Germany. But Mr Hamilton has studded his study 
with tantalizing inconsistencies. He claims, amidst 
his exposition of ‘plush at pop prices’, that markets 
can be ‘created’ for objects as satisfactory to me as 
the Eames chair. 

“*Here he half draws the curtain to expose the true 
reality. If the market can eventually be served as 
well by the good as by the meretricious, then it 
would seem elementary that those who are not con- 
sumed by a paranoiac desire to accumulate dispro- 
portionate personal wealth, will support the progres- 
sive element in our society whether their interest 
be industrial design, child welfare, architecture or 
apartheid. 

“IT do not believe we are a monolithic society pro- 
ceeding recklessly to our doom amidst the applause 
of production-drunk business men and their motiva- 
tion experts, encouraged by the ‘mass arts, or pop 
arts... (which) stem from a professional group with 
a highly developed cultural sensibility’ — whatever 
that may mean. 
“. . . The industrial designer can support which 
aspect of our many facetted society he wishes: he 
can design products which materialise the needs of 
the reasonable, humane aspects of society or he can 
wallow in the self-destructive pleasures which Mr 
Hamilton describes and illustrates so alluringly. 
“Mr Hamilton rightly stresses the importance of 


the ‘creative power of the yes/no decision’. The de- 








Persuading image: a symposium 


signer is equally entitled to make this primary vote. 
My 


pleasure and is socially justifiable, whether it be a 


‘yes’ goes to the design which gives me visual 


dodgem car or a locomotive; my ‘no’ to the shoddy 
and socially reprehensible, even if all the resources 
of the motivation experts and ‘the propaganda 
techniques (which) could be exploited more system- 
atically by industry’ are harnessed to produce the 
consumer — which must include myself — who satis- 
fies industry's concept of the perfect, docile, pre- 
motivated customer. 

“The designer can admittedly ‘maintain a respect 
for the job and himself while satisfying a mass 
audience’, but only while he retains some respect for 
the civilisation of which he is part; if he ceases to be 
concerned with real values in society then he be- 
comes a polite equivalent of the dope pedlar who 


also satishies a social need” 


Mediocrity the net result 


GEORGE NELSON, American architect and industrial 
designer and well qualified to give an opinion from a 
trans-Atlantic viewpoint, has found Mr Hamilton's 
conclusions ““depressing, even nauseating” but does 
not feel inclined to take exception to them. Since 
the war, he says, western societies have, with America 


in the lead, increased their production at a substan- 





George Nelson 


tial rate, with a corresponding change in attitudes of 
producer and consumer. Consequently, insistence 
on solid substance has given way to a pre-oc¢ upation 
with surface, comfort has been substituted for lux- 
ury, goods have been dispersed among larger num- 
with mediocrity as the 


bers of people net result. 


** .. Although it does seem likely that the search for 
sure-fire products will not slacken and therefore that 
the use of market pre-testing techniques will ex- 
pand, this is by no means a guarantee or even an 
indication that products will become better or that 
services to the consumer will improve. When M1 
Hamilton suggests that the disaster represented by 
the Edsel might have been avoided by faster and 
better motivation research, it is possible that he may 
not be right. Ford produced the Edsel because it 
wanted a bigger bite of the overall market. Did the 
company have the slightest interest in producing 
superior transportation? Naturally, without any con- 
viction, the only basis for design was market re- 
search.”’ (Reyner Banham on the other hand says 
that it now appears that Ford did not take any of its 
research seriously in the case of the Edsel, “whose 
failure can be largely attributed to an unwillingness 
to take advice even when it had been bought — the 


choice of name is a case in point” 


Mr Nelson points out that the practices antici- 
pated by Mr Hamilton will be characteristic of the 
giant corporations; but they cannot be exclusive and 
although the process of designing the consumer is 
going on now (“not a happy-making picture’), “‘it 
would not be surprising if the number of rebels in- 
creased at the same time. People have been known 


to get fed up and walk away in the past. It could 


happen again” 


Rejection of the Madison Avenue approach 
Another American opinion has been expressed by 
DAVE CHAPMAN, consultant industrial designer, who 
is one of those who does not accept Mr Hamilton’s 
diagnosis entirely. He thinks it is dangerous to over 
simplify the American market, the American indus- 
trialist and the marketing forces which are shaping 
up today. “A hopeful sign appears on our horizon”, 
he says, ‘‘a period of re-examination, a rejection of 
the parochial, Madison Avenue approach of answer- 
ing questions by formulae which have, in fact, been 
derived from formulae.’ He takes issue with Mr 
Hamilton, not only on some of the things he said 
but also on those he did not say. Specifically he does 
not believe that designers are simply specialists in the 
look of things; he disputes the suggestion that advan- 
ced design is incompatible with quantity production ; 
and he discards “the sweeping generality that Amer- 
ican industry is mainly interested in constantly accel- 
erated production and consumption. Furthermore, 
not most, as quoted, but only a few design offices 
that I know of have their own research staffs; and 
more, it is a gross Over statement to say that ‘design 
in the ‘fifties has been dominated by consumer re- 
search’. The article makes the assumption that de- 
sign as a function has become a processing of a prob- 
lem by a team of trained journeymen. I know that 
some of this is being done and suspect that we will 
see more of it during the years ahead. But ‘process- 


ing’ problems implies the erosion of a group activity 





Dave Chapman 


whose ultimate results can only be design by com- 
mittee or by a committee of forces. Colourless medi- 
ocrity results from this kind of approach.” 
ae I believe that American industry has learned 
something — I believe it has learned that there are 
vast differences in people, differences in markets and 
that our vast, growing population not only can toler- 
ate but can profit by these differences. Not all 
American cars must be a variation of the Buick 
proven by Americans’ delight with European cars), 
any more than all American males seek mates who 
resemble Marilyn Monroe (proven again, by Ameri- 


cans’ delight with Kay Kendall). I see evidence that 


our marketing and merchandising men are beginning 
to recognise the unique skills of a few highly creative 
individuals and to count heavily on the results of 
their studies — audited to be sure by market checks 
but not bullied nor pre-designed by consumer moti- 


vation studies.” 


A challenge to designers 

\re things as bad as Richard Hamilton might seem 
to suggest? While there are undertones of misgivings 
from some of our contributors, no one has expressed 
either downright condemnation of the present situa- 
tion or unreserved approbation. A British designer 
JAMES PILDITCH, of Package Design Associates, is 
however sure that it is one which should be accepted 


as a challenge by designers. He has no time for Mr 





Jame s Pildit h 


Hamilton’s argument that designers can no longer 
create things to satisfy their own standards. “Would 
it not be better, he seems to say, if we could still 
‘aesthetically things from wood, and 


whittle pure’ 


let the public go hang?’ Mr Pilditch points out 
however that “it is more important that a mass of 
people have jobs and food, than that a few use 
elegant ashtrays designed by some purist and manu- 
factured by a benevolent, but misguided, business- 
man. 

“Curiously, this is the issue facing designers today. 
Before tearing America apart, we should acknow- 
ledge its vast accomplishments. Of course, so dyna- 
mic a society leads to excess. But it also forces pro- 
gress. And American designers are in the van of that 
progress. I was amused when Mr Hamilton suggest- 
ed that American designers in the last 10 years have 
assumed ‘a passive role’; I cannot imagine Raymond 
Henry 


Dave Chapman, the late Norman Bel Geddes or 


Loewy, Walter Dorwin Teague, Dreyfuss, 
many of the other forceful men who have thrust de- 
sign decisions into the board room being passive for 
long. Perhaps nowhere in the world has the general 
level of 
United States. How has this come about? Luck? | 


taste so lifted since the war than in the 
doubt it. The credit goes to businessmen fighting to 
prosper in a competitive climate ...and to industrial 
designers for making it clear that good design pays. 

“Mr Hamilton talks of obsolescence. It makes 
‘designs that do not last’, he alleges. We're back to 
fitness for purpose again. In such a restless society 
the life of anything is short. Whatever it is you invent, 
chances are someone will make it better next year. 

“‘Research certainly makes the designer more 
effective. It gives a reliable springboard for creativi- 


ty. Undoubtedly, the right relation between researc h 
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and creativity has not been worked out fully 


one of the most urgent problems we face 


The function of market research 

Since so much of the argument contained in both 
Mr Hamilton’s article and in the replies has centred 
round the methods of market research, it is as well to 
in fact the very 


clarify its purpose. Its implications 


need for its existence — can be frightening not merely 
for the designer but for the social analyst; its power 
intimidating in any prospect for the future. ERIC P. 
DANGER is a specialist in industrial market research 
and believes that Mr Hamilton’s article was based 
on some misconceptions of the use of market research 
in relation to design. 

“One of the opening statements of the article ts 
that market research claims to tell the industrialist 
what the consumer wants, but that it cannot forecast 
what the public is likely to want in four or five years’ 
time. I suggest that this is a misrepresentation of the 
function of market research especially in relation to 
design and styling. Consumer research is admittedly 
designed to bring out the attitude of the consumer 
to certain products, but it does not necessarily indi- 
cate that he will buy them 

“That consumer research is the only type of mar- 
ket research is one of the most commonly met falla- 


cies and is far from being true. In forecasting ahead 


Eric P. Danger 


many different techniques must be used and it 
should be possible to forecast 12-18 months ahead 
with reasonable accuracy and to indicate very 
definite trends for longer periods. The example of the 
Edsel car, quoted by Mr Hamilton, proves the point. 

**Motivation research is an elaborate name for 
discovering what prompts the consumer to buy but, 
in fact, a study of the trends of buying motor vehicles 
would probably have given a clue to the way in 
which consumer demand was likely to move. I am 
not conversant with the actual techniques used or 
the plan of campaign adopted in respect of the 
Edsel car but it does seem to me that it should have 
been obvious that the demand for bigger and better 
cars was reaching its peak and that the future trend 
was likely to be towards the smaller, more compact, 
car as has actually been the case. 

“Motivation research, or any other type of re- 
search can be very misleading if it only takes account 
of what the consumer is thinking now and does not 
take into account what he is likely to be thinking in 
the future. It must also take into account, not only 
his preferences for design, but also his reasons for 


buying, which may be quite different. I suggest that 
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design is not the only factor that influences choice 
and I also suggest that this is something that the 


designer often forgets.” 


Research not a substitute 

Perhaps after all the arguments for and against the 
belief that one or other of the two sides should pre- 
dominate, either the designer’s own standards or 
those of the public as interpreted by the research 


both finding 


man, can be resolved in common 
ground 

As DR ERNEST DICHTER has said elsewhere, there 
need be no conflict between these two phases of en- 
deavour. Researchers and designers are, in fact, 
partners. Motivation research can only suggest the 
basic needs and aspirations existing in the market- 
place. Only creative designers can give these words 
“life, body and emotional meaning”. Motivation 
and market research cannot invent symbols. Innova- 
tion and invention, so important to successful mar- 
keting, are still in the province of creative design 

As a result of the need (and apparently it does 
exist) for greater market control and the mainten- 
ance of demand, designers and psychologists as well 
as other members of the marketing communications 
team must work more closely together. Today de- 
sign is as much a part of the distribution process as 
are the advertising and research aspects. There will 
be little room in the future for ivory tower designing 


or armchair psychologising 


The last word 

RICHARD HAMILTON has this to say in reply to his 
critics: “‘While it is gratifying to find so much com- 
ment evoked by my article 1 am less happy to sec 
that their sense of outrage has blinded its critics to 
the general tenets propounded. The phrase that 
caused the alarm — ‘designing the consumer to the 
product’ — is a redefinition of a well known process; 
for the ultimate political evil it was called fascism, 
when directed at purely commercial objectives it is 
called salesmanship, without the moral overtones it 
is known as education. We are all concerned, in one 
way or another, with the conversion of others to a 
point of view. 

“Put briefly the article said this: 1, increased pro- 
ductive capacity is a basic social good ; 2, any means 
of achieving increased productive capacity, even the 
production of goods of dubious value, is, in the long 
term, likely to benefit society ; 3, is it possible to have 
accelerating productive capacity without short term 
ills, ie, manufacture of meretricious goods? Yes; by 
fully appreciating and utilising current communica- 
tions and consumer manipulation techniques we can 
devise methods of gaining increasing productive 
capacity through the production of socially bene- 
ficial goods, ie, goods well designed for their pur- 
pose, with all that that implies today. 

“Stated in this form most of the objections to my 
thesis would vanish with the exception of Dr Ban- 
ham’s (whose reading was as slipshod as any since 
he repeats much of what I said in a tone of contra- 
diction) but he is so much a democrat that he 
equates ‘controlled’ with ‘being pushed around’. If 
his conception of democracy is carried much further 
there is a danger of his becoming conservative”’. 








overseas review 


Italy: Compasso d’oro, 1959 


Continuing the practice of the last few years the 
judges for the sixth and latest selection of Compasso 
d’oro awards failed to find enough designs of 
sufficient merit to justify giving the twenty prizes 
that are available in any one year. The awards, for 
outstanding designs from Italian industry, are given 
by La Rinaschente, an Italian store group, and in 
this 1959 selection only six awards were made. So 





Continental design awards 


It will probably be some time before the full effects of tariff reductions in the Free 
Trade Association (Outer Seven), scheduled for Fuly 1, are noticed in trading 


statistics. Those British manufacturers who hope to reap the greatest benefits 


Srom freer trade will have studied their competitors’ products and will have 


placed greater emphasis on good design in an effort to increase their prestige in the 


wider markets. 


During the last few years of turbulence in Continental markets, growing interest 


has been shown in annual awards for good design as a means of stimulating national 


prestige. These pages have previously carried reports on national design awards such 
as Compasso d’oro and Le Signe d’or, and again, some of the chosen designs 
from the latest selections are illustrated here. The CoID’s selections for the Design 


Centre Awards, pages 32 — 53 provide useful comparisons. 


On this showing Britain need have few qualms about competition in design, though 
there ts still a long way to go before the majority of products from British 
industry approach the standard of this year’s awards. 


concerned are the organisers at what they see as a 
decline in the international reputation of Italian de- 
signs, that a state of ‘crisis’ has been declared and 
efforts are being made to establish a national body, 
like the CoID in London, to promote higher stand- 
ards. This attitude is reflected in the award of the 
international Compasso d’Oro prize for 1960 to the 
CoID (persion 135/65). 


A selection from the Compasso d’oro awards 

1 Candy washing machine (an honorary award). DESIGNER Piero 
Geranzani. MAKER Eden Fumagalli. 

2 Fiat 500. Maker Fiat. 

3 Microscope (model LGt/ 2). pesianer Ambrogio Corini. 

MAKER Officine Galileo SpA. 

4 Lantern for street lighting. pesicner Oscar Borlasco. MAKER 
Greco. 
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Belgium: Le Signe d'or 1959 


To obtain a Signe d’or award the international jury 
maintained that a product should simultaneously 
satisfy four general criteria. It should: fulfil its func- 
tion; be of good quality; be the right price; possess 
good appearance. Particular aspects of industrial de- 
sign need to be emphasised, especially that industrial 
design is not research into decorative forms but re- 
search into functional forms. ‘‘We rejected any con- 
cessions to mannerisms or to fashion when this was 
applied illogically. Too frequently forms which ori- 
ginated from technical solutions, are adapted to pro- 


ducts which need no such forms — becoming merely 


decoration.” 

The Signe d’or awards are still restricted to products 
designed and manufactured in the Benelux countries 
although any product by a ‘foreign’ designer who is a 
consultant to a Benelux manufacturer is also eligible. 
The range of the awards is wide, including such 
unusual selections as lift winding gear, an inclinable 
press and the mimic panel, 6. 


Three examples from the Signe d’or awards 

5 Holiday travel iron. pesioner Technés. Maker Nova. 
6 Lumibloc mimic panel. maker S. A. Vynckier Fréres. 
7 School furniture. pesioner Friso Kramer. MAKER 

N. V. De Cirkel. 








DIRECTIONS 


A miscellany of new ideas and products from abroad 





Austria: industrial design school 


\mong the many faculties of the Academy of Applied Art, 
Vienna, is a school of industrial design. It was founded in 1948 
by an architect, the late Professor Oswald Haerdtl and, as it is 
a comparatively new venture, there are many difficulties to 
overcome. Nevertheless, workshops for ceramics, metal and 
enamel working are slowly being built and the intention is 
eventually to cover most branches of those industries where 
industrial design has in the past been neglected. 

In all, the faculty holds 30 students training to become de- 
signers in art and craft based industries including the textile and 
consumer goods industries. Any student aged between 18 and 
25 years can apply for admission to the course whose curriculum 
includes biology, linguistics and economics in addition to the 
more normal art school subjects. With the awareness of the 

ced to base designs on expert advice the school maintains a 
close contact with industry, co-operating with technical ex- 
perts and marketing managers. The remarkably high standard 
of students work can be seen in these illustrations. 

A state diploma is awarded to successful students, a qualifi- 
cation which is becoming acknowledged by industry, and there 
are opportunities for designers to work free lance or with a 
manufacturing group. Slowly industrial design is gaining status 
in Austria and the Academy of Applied Art is a valuable 
contribution towards supplying the right people for the job. 


BETTINA HIRSCH 





1 Transport interior, seats and decor. DESIGNER Jru + Polka 
2 Door handle. pesicner Dora Emmuinger 


3 Radio receiver. DESIGNER Anna Paul 


4 Cutlery and recessed tray. pesiGNner Dora Emminge 
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Canada: street furniture 


Here is an economical solution to the problem of designing a 
standard seating unit for external use. Many seats or benches 
have to be purpose made if a satisfactory appearance is to be 
achieved; those that are standardised products usually con- 
form to a conservative tradition dedicated to monumental or 
commemorative park benches 

This bench, a 1959 National Industrial Design Council 


award winner, is manufactured in 18-inch seat widths which 





Sweden: electronic 
intercommunication system 


Phe Centrum Futura 2. 1s the latest in a range of intercom units 
prov iding automat electronic voice switching leaving each 


hands) and containing the microphone and 


person with free 
loudspeaker in the same unit. The Futura is the successor to the 
Celefon master unit, 1, and is a more sophisticated (and techni- 
cally improved) inter-oflice communication system 

To ensure speed of operation the instrument has 20 named 
keys (as opposed to 30 in the earlier model) and 10 numbered 
keys for the remainder to cover the most frequently used sta- 
tions in the system. The Futura is only 9 inches wide and 4} 
inches high. MAKER .1B Gylling © Co. Brivis IMPORTER Cent- 
rum Electronws Lid 
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can be bolted together as illustrated to make, for example, a 
6-ft bench. Such an assembly, complete with concrete legs 
and aluminium wall brackets, would weigh about 225 Ib. In- 
dividual seats weigh under 7 Ib. The bench is made from 
moulded glass fibre reinforced polyester and is suitable for 


both indoor and outdoor use. It can either be ground mounted 


or wall mounted on aluminium brackets. pesicGner F. A 
Brown. MAKER Polyfiber Lid 














A new unit system 
by CATESBYS CONTRACTS & EXPORT LTD. 


The Design C system is very simple, very efficient and very 

adaptable. A satin brass clip which is fitted into the side of the extra 
pedestal has been designed to fit into the upstand of 

the desk, the side of the desk providing cantilevered support. This allows the 
Business man or Executive to have a desk that can be tailored to 

his special needs, he can have extra drawers, cupboard or a filing unit 

by virtue of added free standing units which are available, and 

at the same time increase his working top area. 

Patent now pending. Designer: Keith Tuckey, M.S.1.A. 
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Textile 
machinery: 
designers 
needed 


More than 150 delegates representing a wide variety of 
interests in the textile industry attended the recent Industrial 
Design and Textile Machinery conference organised by 
the CoID. The conference was held at the British Rayon 
Research Association, Manchester, and of the 71 companies 
represented 24 were machinery users. Sir Ernest Goodale, 
vice-president, Federation of British Industries, was in the 
chair. 

John Rodgers, mp, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, set the tone of the conference in his 
opening address: ‘‘Why shouldn’t British machines 
build up a new prestige, based on excellence of de- 


John Rodgers 





the dial 
that is easy to read, the gear handle that is conven- 
iently moulded, the light that is efficiently placed?” 


sign from the point of view of the worker 


No manufacturer, he said, can forget human en- 
gineering; this is not a gimmick . . . “but a hard 
headed contribution to productivity”’. 

He pointed out that well over half of Britain’s tex- 
tile machinery is exported and that it is up to the 
manufacturers to keep abreast of developments. 
There is a lesson to be learnt from Swiss exports, 
implied Mr Rodgers, for despite strong competition 
from West Germany and the USA, Swiss machinery 
is well established in world markets. “Again and 
again one has found how Swiss engineering has of- 
fered markets that bit extra — not simply in precision, 
but in elegance and economy of operation and main- 
tenance.’ This is a challenge British manufacturers 
should not overlook. 


User and maker to co-operate ? 

Continuing the plea for a fresh approach to mach- 
inery design, W. L. Mather, director, Mather and 
Platt Ltd, told the conference that the British textile 
trade could do more to help the machinery makers. 
there 
should be a constant feed-back and interchange of 


And in this he started a recurring theme 


ideas between user and maker. Here he was strongly 
supported by G. L. G. Jackson, managing director 
of British Northrop Ltd, and H. L. 


chairman and managing director, Muschamp Tex- 


Muschamp, 


tile Machinery Ltd, who recalled that in 30 years of 
building machines he had few recollections of any 
British client saying “‘this is a good job”’, or express- 
ing a real confidence in the maker. A. C. Nelson, 
director and chairman, James Nelson Ltd, said there 
is an old tradition of suspicion between users and 
suppliers of machinery. This situation, he said, 
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would continue to exist until the machinery maker 
stopped incorporating in his whole range of mach- 
ines special modifications called for by one user. 

W. W. Alcroft, works engineer, Courtaulds Ltd, 
presented a paper on the users’ approach to textile 
machinery design. He said that improvement in ap- 
pearance must pay for itself, and in this he was sup- 
ported by E. E. Feather, of Prince-Smith and Stells 
Ltd. Mr Feather maintained that a machine should 
be designed in two parts - iron out the technicalities 
first, and consider appearance later. But he could 
not shake the resolve of Mr Mather or A. B. Kirk- 
bride, an industrial designer, who both believe in 
“design as an integrated whole”. 


Safety with machines 

Mr Alcroft put forward his own firm’s definition 
of good modern design, placing functional efficiency 
first, safety, efficient operating positions and ease of 
maintenance second, with light pleasant colours and 
good overall appearance last in his list. He said that 
although 100 years ago functional efficiency was the 
only point that mattered, today statutory regulations 
have brought the problems of guarding and cleaning 
well to the fore. ““Guarding is now good”’ he com- 
mented. However, P. G. Horsler, HM Factory In- 
spectorate, took up this challenge and added “good 
only in parts’’; he thought a lot more could be done 
to guard the operatives, and pointed out that as yet 
there is by no means complete encasement. 

Mr Horsler also mentioned the number of places 
where dirt and fly could collect, and added “‘a great 
many accidents are caused by picking fly from work- 
ing parts, especially carding machines’. Mr Mather 
suggested that factory inspectors should be given an 
opportunity to look at a machine in the early stages 
of design. This was, in fact, already being done re- 
marked E. G. Smalley, director of research and de- 
velopment, Textile Machinery Makers Ltd. 

Mr Smalley then suggested that more consideration 
could be given to correct working levels, as men- 
tioned by Mr Alcroft. ‘“‘Certain machines are getting 
very high and one would need giants to operate 
them.” This was due, said Mr Alcroft, to the use of 
American machinery which was designed to be op- 
erated by men, whereas in Britain women worked 
the machines. 


Technical performance 

In reviewing the technological trends in machinery 
design, V. Duxbury, lecturer, Manchester College 
of Science and Technology, discussed the continued 
development of old machines on which specialised 
auxiliary equipment was added. While the effects of 


V. Duxbury 


this evolution might, he said, increase productivity 
and reduce waste, it nevertheless meant that per- 
formance differences between various makers’ mach- 
ines would decrease. The potential purchaser of new 
machinery is faced with a series of machines identi- 
cal in technical performance and differing only in 
design features. ‘““To ensure a well designed machine 





by this means it would be necessary, now and again, 
The 


design of a basically new machine gives the best 


to stand back and take a look at the whole.” 


opportunity for the application of the principles of 
good modern design. A new machine should be seen 
at once to be the work of design professionals. Mr 
Duxbury concluded: “It is no longer necessary, and 
certainly not sensible, for new technological ideas to 
wear the guise of the amateur in design.” 

Paul Reilly, director, ColD, spoke of the services 
that the Council can offer to the engineering in- 


H. L. Muschamp 


dustries. He outlined the work of the Record of De- 
signers, and pointed out that during the last three 
months there has been a three-fold increase in the 
number of requests for industrial designers for capital 
equipment... “ranging from electronic control gear 
to machine tools”’. 

Speaking on the role of the industrial designer, 
Professor Misha Black elaborated Mr Alcroft’s sec- 
ondary factors in design: “If the machine is to reflect 
in its appearance its technical excellence and so im- 
mediately impress its buyers, if it is to be ergonomi- 
cally satisfactory, if it is to be easy to clean and 
maintain, then someone must care about these sec- 
ondary factors in machinery design’. The complete 
answer is not to be found by merely employing a 
consultant designer. The factory drawing office must 
be trained to see whatever it is designing. It will re- 
quire a positive re-education to envisage the mach- 
ine as a whole. Professor Black went on to clarify the 
confusion which seemed to exist in some members 
of the audience as to the difference between design 
and fashion. Mr Jackson, supporting Professor Black 
in his comments on educating staff, said: ““We have 
to educate the clients and their staff. Once the staff 
can be shown how poor their old equipment is, then 
new can be sold to them.”’ Mr Jackson also remarked 
on the noise factor from some looms. “‘This noise is 
only 5dB lower than that from a jet aircraft.” 

Dr P. Grosberg, Leeds University, said that this 
figure was a little high, but he added that it is diffi- 
cult to assess measurements of loom noise, and re- 
ported that work is going on along these lines at 
Leeds University. L. A. Wiseman, director of re- 
search, British Rayon Research Association, added 
that in the last three years he had only been con 
sulted once about noise. 

When the question of colour arose there was great 
divergence of opinion. Professor Black stressed the 
increase in productivity resulting from a complete 
factory colour scheme. But Mr Alcroft looked upon 
colour from the point of view of lighting. The words 
“dark, drab and dismal colours” were heard, which 
provoked Mr Muschamp: “You must not go away 
saying that British manufacturers are not capable of 
producing bright machines like the foreigners.” 

The discussion was certainly lively and the con- 
ference succeeded in pinpointing many factors which 
are inhibiting more rapid progress in British textile 
machinery design. As such it should form a valuable 


basis for future development. M.J.B. 


63 
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These and many other ingredients went into the making of man, 
but it could be an allegory of modern shipping. Bauxite, the 
“And froth and drift of the sea; most commonly found mineral in the earth's crust, is the basis 
ind dust of the labouring earth;” of Aluminium. In turn, Aluminium is increasingly used in the 
building of ships which on every ocean ride out the froth and 

drift of the sea 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO LTD NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’'S SQUARE LONDON SW1 
AP 441 
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general ? 


House mark for Napier Ltd 





House mark for the Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd. 





Redesigned foot for an electrical circuit breaker. 


MAKER George Ellison Lid 


RIGHT A general view of the recent Henrion exhi- 


bition in the ICA gallery. 
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A recent exhibition of work by F. H. Kk. Henrion raised a 


number of questions that concern the future de elopment of 
the de ign profession 


the exhibition failed to substantiate the idea of the 


In th review the author argues that 
} 
general 


consuliant designer. 


I'he trouble with F. H. K. Henrion is that he is one of 
the few British designers of international stature. He 
is also a man of immense personal integrity and 
humanity. This makes it difficult to criticise his work 
without feeling unhappy about it, but nevertheless 
there are things about the Henrion exhibition, De- 
the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, which really need 


signing Things and Symbols, shown recently at 
to be criticised. 


Ihe theme of the exhibition, reiterated every- 
where and taken up in many reviews in the daily 
Press, was the role of the general consultant designer 
in industry. Discounting Herbert Read’s little bit of 
nonsense in the pre face to the catalogue (he confides 
that the term “consultant designer” is only ‘“‘a name 
to make the artist acceptable to hard headed business 
men’, and describes industrial design as “‘a mode of 
symbolic discourse * ‘ the inte rence ol the exhibition 
appears to be that the general consultant designer 
is a special kind of designer who can turn his hand 
equally to designing a firm’s letterheads, products, 
trade marks, exhibitions and packaging. Is this 
really possible? If one is to go by the evidence of the 
exhibition, the answer is ‘no’. 

The exhibition was overwhelmingly dominated 
by graphic design, in which Mr Henrion’s posters, 
advertisements and magazine pages stood out with 
arresting brilliance. This is as it should be, since Mr 
Henrion has probably contributed more than almost 
any single man to the unloosening of the surge of 
creativity which has taken place in these fields in 
On the other hand, 


Britain in the last two decades 





his product designs, and to a lesser extent his in- 
teriors and displays (what little, in fact, there were 
betray all the hallmarks of a mind which is unsure of 
the possibilities and limitations of the materials and 
processes available for the embodiment of designs in 
these fields. 

If it was intended to suggest that one really be- 
lieves in the general consultant designer as a man 
who can turn his hand equally to all kinds of design 

and in industry there are few people who would 
accept such a thesis — then surely an exhibition as 
uneven as this is the 
offer? 


tion of a support for an electrical circuit breaker, was 


worst possible argument to 


rhe display, for example, showing the evolu- 


hardly likely to inspire enthusiasm for the special 
contribution that the general consultant is supposed 
to be able to make to industry. If, on the other 
hand, it was the intention to demonstrate that the 
general consultant designer is a man who, while 
specialising in one field of design, is capable of guid- 
ing other designers in the projection ol a consistent 
image of a firm through its products, literature, ad- 
vertising and showroom design, then the Henrion 
exhibition was grossly misleading. 

None of this would matter so much if it did not 
tend to undermine the modern conception of the in- 
dustrial designer as a professional man of concrete 
and specialized skills. To encourage the idea of a 
general designer as analogous to a general dealer 
jack of all trades and master of none ~ is retrogressive. 

If a body of general consultant designers, in the 
sense of design policy makers, is to grow up in Bri- 
tain, designers will have to demonstrate that they 
are competent in the broader skills of marketing and 
brand imagery, as well as in the finer points of the 
specific design fields which they profess to serve 
In this the 


directly exhibition failed Mr Henrion, 


and the profession. I 


BRUCE ARCHER 
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AND COMPANY LIMITED 


The recessed fittings illustrated are made in various sizes 
and incorporate a completely new method of securing simple 
maintenance by means of the Allom Heffer patent locking 
device (Patent application No. 32933/59) which provides : 


B A positive method of opening and shutting on a pull-push 
principle. 


Hinging on either side of the fitting when fully clear of 
the ceiling. 


Complete detachment of the diffuser when required. 


Apply for Brochure series 707 


17 MONTPELIER STREET - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON . SW7 . TELEPHONE KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 
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Graphics in the Midlands 
Formed a little over a year ago, the Graphic Society 
for the Midlands now has over 100 members, in- 
cluding illustrators, commercial designers and typo- 
graphers. Meetings and lectures are held regularly, 
and the society staged its first exhibition of mem- 
bers’ work in Birmingham recently 
Ihe aims of the society are to “raise the stan- 
dards of graphic design in the Midlands. . . to show 
by all the means in its power that graphic design in 


the Midlands can be of a high standard, ... and to 
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try to achieve the recognition the good graphic de- 
signer deserves in the commercial, industrial and 
aesthetic life of the community”’. 

Jan Blomberg, who founded the society, feels that 
there is a great need for organisations of this sort in 
the Provinces and that the enthusiasm and response 
of the society’s members prove this. He believes that 
organisations of this sort can play an important role 
in raising design standards 


The work of some 40 members was included in the 


recent exhibition. Most of the designs were for manu- 
facturers in the Birmingham area, but the low stand 
ard of graphic presentation usually associated with 
the engineering industry certainly did not apply 
here. The commercial designers and typographers 
produced some of the most original work. The wrap- 
ping paper, ABOVE, was designed by Olive Nicholson 
for Brookes & Adams Ltd, and the folder for quota- 
tions is one of a range of designs Stanley B. Husband 


is preparing for the Bridge Foundry Co Ltd. 


Packaged kitchen 
The Summit kitchen unit, which has been on show in 
various retail stores throughout the country, was de- 
signed by John Prizeman, an architect, for Edmund- 
sons Electrical Wholesalers Ltd. It consists of five 
units which can be bought complete, or as separate 
items (the total cost is about £360 — including refrig- 
erator, cooker, electric food mixer, etc) with equip- 
ment such as a garbage disposal unit, an extractor 
fan and a towel dryer provided as optional extras 

The unit consists of a split level oven and hot plate 
with a teak working top to the left of the hot plate), 
arefrigerator, astainless steel sink and draining board, 
as well as carefully planned cupboards and drawers. 
It is 10 ft long and the design is based on a four-inch 
module; the units are two-ft deep (conforming to 
American and Swedish rather than British Stand- 
ards). The sink unit is 3 ft 3 inches and the hot plate 
unit 2 ft 6 inches high. (The units, however, can be 
suspended at different heights to meet the needs of 
the user.) The unit is fully wired and can be plugged- 
in with one plug on installation. 

Edmundsons’ hopes to introduce further units in- 


corporating other kitchen equipment in the future. 
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TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD., 


T R 0 U G co T 0 N & Y 0 U 5 G The Lighting Centre, 143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 


Phone: KENsington 3444. Andat Rodney Street, Liverpool 1 
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PEOPLE 


The Canberra - shaping a ship 

For an elephant the period of gestation is up to two 
years, but the P & O Canberra, when she is completed 
next spring, will have spent five years from conce p- 
tion to birth. Experts differ on what can happen to 


the embryo elephant — but no one 


doubts that for 
the Canberra this is a long and agonizing period dur- 
ing which her whole character will be shaped, re- 
fined or twisted, created or bungled. Further, she 
will be born a full grown adult whom no education 
or environment can change 


and she will live with 


her glory or shame for the 25 vears of her active life. 


The Canberra, a passenger liner where cargo capa- 


city comes second, must appeal to her passengers 
all 2,250 of them 


horsepower or the 


No traveller will recall the shaft 
boiler pressure or the design of 
the pump room. But he will notice the interiors, and 
these could have been deformed in a confusion of 
ship’s intestines unless controlled from the beginn- 
ing. P & O is doing everything it can to shape, con- 
trol and refine the interiors of its latest ship 


The driving force behind the schemes for the 


Can- 
Sir Donald Anderson. He 


made the basic decisions on passenger capacity 


berra is P & O's chairman 


first 
and speed (274 


And it is Sir Donald who has insisted that 


class 


knots 


600. tourist class 1.650 
every problem arising from keel to pennant shall be 
rethought afresh. 

Sir Donald is served by 


first 


an unusually young and 


vigorous lieutenant, John West, an assistant 
manager at P & © and a naval architect, described 
by the designers working for 


him as “‘a breath of 


First class approach 
In the first class restaurant wall lighting behind translucent 


panels will allow alternate ‘day time’ and ‘night time’ effects, 
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fresh air’’. And this in spite of the fact that one of 
Mr West's main occupations is jabbing barbed syr- 
inges loaded with new ideas into the sensitive flanks 
of all and sundry. 


Placing a ship’s contract differs a good deal from 


John West 


a building. A ‘land’ architect will expect to have de- 
tails agreed before work starts. Not so the naval 
architect. Mr West started by preparing a specifi- 
cation and drawings on which quotations and de- 
livery could be submitted by ship builders, who were 
also asked With the builder 


selected, the original design was thrown in the melt- 


to make suggestions 
ing pot and rehashed: only the basic structure was 
settled when work started 

RELATIONS WITH DESIGNERS 

It was impossible to pre-plan everything 
the keel was laid” Mr West 


means finalised the superstructure 


“When 
said “‘we had by no 
This makes it 


all the more IN pressive to anyone who has experi- 


ence of how most clients use interior designers) that 


P & O called in its interior designer 


team at the 


beginning. 


and glass fibre ceiling lights have been placed at random. The 
chairs are upholstered in black leather, and the carpet is 
dark blue. The restaurant was designed by Sir Hugh Casson. 


Mr West’s ideas on the interior are clear, “We 
don’t want just to build a steel box, and then deco- 


rate it’, he says. He sees his relations with the de- 


signers as “a game of tennis”’ with ideas being hit 


hard) backwards and forwards. This does not neces- 


sarily lead to Love All — but it gives the designers a 


chance to make basic suggestions which will have 


some real effect on the final form of the 


This chance has been taken. 


interiors. 


CO-ORDINATING THE INTERIORS 
P & O appointed Sir Hugh Casson (chief assistant, 
Rendle 


for the interiors throughout, including all the equip- 


Timothy to act as co-ordinating designer 
ment that will be seen and handled by passengers 
Sir Hugh, with ship experience limited to work on 
the royal yacht, has worked on this scheme with the 
Glasgow firm of McInnes Gardner and Partners, 
which has a long record of work on ship interiors 

Sir Hugh first saw the ship with the keel barely 
laid 


form of the superstructure and also for the shaping 


Chis allowed him to make suggestions for the 


Sir Hugh Casson 


of the internal areas before, rather than after, the 
myriad engineers had woven webs of services. Exist- 
ing ships were visited to check what lessons could be 
learnt. 

There followed basic research into cabin design 
by the P & O; this resulted in what is called the 
‘court plan’, whereby eight cabins are grouped 
round a short common passageway setona staggered 
plan, allowing each inboard cabin to have a glimpse 
of a porthole at the corridor end. Great effort was 
made in the public first class areas to create a fecling 
of richness of texture and material; natural materials 
were used wherever possible 

It was felt that, in the past, external deck areas 
had been left to look after themselves; in the Canberra 
the aim has been to merge inside and outside so that 
they lead naturally one from the other. 

The P & O is not interested in novelty for its own 
sake 


few items on the market which are suitable for this 


but careful surveys have shown there are very 


job. Thus new designs are being prepared. 

TOURIST AREAS 

The tourist areas have been in the hands of John 
Wright 


areas include tourist dining rooms, smoke room, 


chief assistant, Frederick Hickman). These 
bars, swimming pool, children’s playroom, and so 
on. Mr Wright is an architect who has had a good 
deal of experience in ship work and is at present also 
engaged on other ships. 

It will be interesting to see what differences there 
will be between the first class and tourist accommo- 
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“Twitterton ! 
Is this really FORMICA ?” 


MANY PEOPLE are surprised about this. They think of chair seats and backs. They are light, stackable, strong, 
FORMICA Only in connection with their famous decorative virtually indestructible and easily cleaned with a damp 
laminates. FORMICA is actually the name of a company cloth. These chair sets are supplied to manufacturers as 
who manufacture a great many first rate products. Take shaped seats and backs, made by FORMICA LIMITED in 25 
those chairs for instance. They were made with FORMICA different colours and patterns. 


INDUSTRIAL LAMINATES 





FORMIC 
: DECORATIVE LAMINATES 
make cur sers 


EXTRUDEO PLASTICS 





For full information on any FORMICA product, please write to 


FORMICA LIMITED, De La Rue House, 84-86 Regent Street, London, W.1 
“= «= * FORMICA is a registered trade mark 
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NEWS continued 


} 


dation. Certainly the designs so far do not indicate 


any cheeseparing in the tourist areas, and Mr Wright 
has gone to great lengths to create a rich and charac- 
terful appearance in the sections under his control 


though in a robust and seamanlike way 


Like Sir Hugh, Mr Wright has aimed at ‘opening 


up’ the planning to give as much run-through from 
area to area as possible, and particularly to achieve 
an inter-relation between internal and external areas 
THE CABINS 
Ihe cabins, both first class and tourist, are being 
designed by Barbara Oakley. Working from a deco- 
ration shop in South Molton Street, Miss Oakley’s 
first contact with P & O was in advising Sir Donald 
Anderson on the redecoration of his own (shore- 
bound) flat. From this followed a good deal of re- 
furbishing work on P & O ships. 

Miss Oakley is pleased with the court plan ar- 
rangement, but of course any cabin presents special 
problems. “One has just got to imagine what it 
would be like to be boxed up in a small room for six 
disliked”, Miss Oakley 


says. The cabins must not look ‘clinical’, but restful 


weeks with something one 


and welcoming, and cool for the tropics. At all costs 
they must be easy to maintain, and this is more a 
matter of choosing the right material than spending 
a lot of money. For example, the cabin carpets will 
be stained 


spilt nail varnish, for example), long 


Barbara Oakley 


before they would normally wear out. Therefore, it 
is better to have a cheap carpet to be replaced fairly 
frequently, than an expensive one which will last a 
lifetime, but look permanently soiled very shortly 

\ number of mock-up cabins was prepared which 
committees walked through, sat in, prodded and 
discussed. All design is a matter of checks and pres- 
sures, and the true designer is the one who knows 
what compromises to make and how to make them 
As aclient the P & O knows that checking is helping 
rather than criticising, and pressures are better for- 


wards than backwards, STEPHEN GARRETI 


Prize for elegant design 

This silver fruit dish, measuring 1 ft 6 inche . 
is the Duke of E-dinh rel *s Prize for Elevant De ten, 1959, 
last month to C. W. F. Lor gman for 


/ inches 


which was awarded 


Design Centre visitor 

Among recent eminent overseas visitors to ] he De- 
sign Centre was Colin Barrie, director of the Indus- 
trial Design Council of Australia. 

Mr Barrie, a founder member as well as director of 
1DCA, is making a world tour of design organisa- 
tions. |DCA was established two years ago, and Mr 
Barrie aims eventually to set up a permanent exhi- 
bition in Australia similar to The Design Centre in 
the Haymarket. 


Chief executive, Scottish committee 

The CoID Scottish Committee has announced the 
appointment of Robert G. Clark as chief executive 
in the place of Alister Maynard, who resigned rec- 
ently. Mr Clark was previously a lecturer in design 
and allied subjects at Liverpool University and for 
the Liverpool Education Authority. 


President of the SIA 

James Holland has been elected president of the 
SIA in succession to Ernest Race. Mr Holland, a 
director of production and display at Erwin Wasey 
Ltd, was awarded the one for his design work for the 


Festival of Britain. 


CONFERENCES 


Speaker at Aspen 
Paul ColD. is to be 
speakers at the Aspen International Design Confer- 


Reilly, director one of the 


ence, from June 19-25, this year. The theme of the 


conference is The ¢ orporation and the Designer. 


Swedish design 

A conference on Swedish Design and Architecture is to 
be held in Stockholm from August 15-27. Its head- 
quarters will be the new Konstfackskolan, the Swe- 
dish State School of Arts and Crafts, and it is being 


arranged by various Swedish design and cultural 


organisations, including the National Association of 


Swedish Architects, The Swedish Society for Indus- 


trial Design (Svenska Slojdforeningen), and the 


Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations. The course 


the Prestcold Packaway refrigerator (see page 32). Mr 
Longman chose to have a silver fruit bowl for his prize and 
the ColD commissioned Da 


The ins 


d Mellor to design and make it 


Wise Lid 


ription was engra ed by ] we 1 


will be 


limited to 25 members, and will include lec- 
tures and discussions on design, design education, 
town planning etc. Further details are available from 
the Secretary, The Swedish Institute, Kungsgaten 
42, Stockholm 3, Sweden 


Industrial design training 
\ conference, attended by local industrialists and 
teachers, was held recently at Peel Park Technical 
College, which incorporates a School of Art and In- 
dustrial Design 
National 


periments in design training are not at present gener- 


In view of the deliberations of the 
Advisory Council on Art Education, ex- 
ally in favour, but there seems to be a good measure 
of support for this proposed course, from the Minis- 
try, from schools and — most important of all - from 
local industry. 

The proposal is for a four year course, leading in 
the third year to ON( 


cate 


Ordinary National Certifi- 
in engineering and, in the fourth, to the Col- 
lege Associateship in Industrial Design. From the 
draft syllabus it would appear that the enginecring 
and aesthetic content is rather too rigorously sepa- 
rated, but the college authorities are confident that 
the subjects can and will be integrated in practice 

The present proposal is to accept students for the 
full-time course at 
level 


16, with a minimum GCE (O 
pass in three subjects. Local grammar school 
comments suggested a higher age and level, but ob- 
viously the initial task is to get the course accepted 
by local industry, and filled with boys of a reason- 
able minimum standard. The questions and com- 
ments at the conference certainly gave ev idence of 
considerable interest. SYDNEY FOOTT 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Research in user design 
Two research scholarships of £500 are available from 
September 1960 to July 1961 at the School of In- 
dustrial Design, Regional College of Art, Man- 
chester 

The students will be required to carry out a pro- 


continued on page 73 











This is “Pierrot”, the simply patterned, colourful and 
very practical wall covering from the Mural *Vynide’ 
range by LC.1. (Hyde) Limited, selected by the Council 
of Industrial Design for one of the 1960 Design Centre 
Awards. These awards are offered to between twelve 
and twenty of the 3,000 products exhibited each year. 


It is a measure of the distinctive texture of Mural 


‘Vynide’, and of the ease with which it can be kept 


clean, that the judges chose the pure white version of 


“Pierrot” from the twelve colours available. 


Mural ‘Vynid 


registered trade mork 


BY 


MVI 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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NEWS continued 


gramme of research in the use and design of some 


kind of domestic equipment. This will involve the 
observation and analysis of user behaviour and the 
application of systematic design methods 

There is no age limit. Potential candidates should 
be able to work on their own, should preferably 
have some experience of both arts and science and 
should be able to give some evidence of their ability 
to carry out this work. 

Interested persons should write to the Registrar, 
Art, Cavendish Street, All 
Saints, Manchester 15 before June 17. 


Regional College of 


COMPETITIONS 


Christmas seals 
The Chest and Heart Association, Tavistock House 
London wel, announces a prize for a design for its 
1961 Christmas seal. 

Phe association requires, in the first instance, ideas 
Fur- 


the 


which may be submitted in a very rough form 


ther details are available from the association: 


last date for the receipt of entries is September | 


Modern grocers 

The Glass Advisory Council has announced details 
ofa f 3,000 competition for grocers who have modern- 
ised their shops during the past three years. Further 
details are available from The Glass Advisory Coun- 
cil, 6 Mount Row, London w! 


EXHIBITIONS 
ColID in Japan 


An exhibition of British goods opens in the Shirokaya 
department store in Tokyo on June 6. The exhibition 
was designed by S. Yanagi. who came to London 
with a director of the store to select a range of goods 
from the ColD’s “Design Index’ for the display. 
More than 150 British manufacturers will be repre- 
sented; all the products exhibited will be on sale in 


the store. 


Rural industries 

The Rural Industries Bureau is organising two ex- 
hibitions this year. Made in the Country is an exhibi- 
tion of goods produced in country workshops, and it 
The Ceylon 
gent Street, swl, from July 19-29; the second ex- 
will be held 
at the Building Centre, 26 Store Street, wel, from 


will be held at Tea Centre, Lower Re- 


hibition, of craftsman made furniture, 


September 20 — October 7. This exhibition has been 
arranged by the Craftsman Furniture Makers’ Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the Rural Industries 


Bureau and the Timber Development Association. 


At home... 

Home Heating and Winter Comfort Exhibition, 
Horticultural Hall, August 19 — 25 

National Radio and Television Exhibition, Earls Court, 


New 


August 24 — September 3 


...and abroad 


Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, August 24 
September 10 (Canadian National Exhibition Rep- 
resentative, British Columbia House. 3 Lower Re- 
gent Street, swl 

European Fair, Strasbourg, September 3 


Foire de Strasbourg, 9 rue Brulée, Strasbourg). 
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L 
CoID in New York 
The ColD is sta 
ut the British 


at ine 


York from Fune 10 26 


ging a electiwe display of consumer goods 
Fair which is being held in Neu 
The ColD stand, Apnove, 


ers an area of 2.500 sq fi; it was de igned by Neville 


Prad¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Built-in storage 
Phe English Joinery Manufacturers Association an- 
nounces that designs are now available for an 
EJ MArange of built-in bedroom storage units; spe- 
cifications are available free of charge to architects 
and builders 

The new bedroom units will allow bedrooms to be 
provided with built-in wardrobes, cupboards, draw- 


I he 


themselves, and can be fitted independently or com- 


er and tray furniture units are complete in 
bined with other units to form ranges of fittings: and 


in the case of a new house, the cost of the fitting 
could be included in the purchase price 

Single units are | ft 8 inches or 2 ft wide, double 
3 ft + ft wide 


can be obtained by using suitable unit combinations 


ones + inches or Almost any length 
and they can be built up in height to suit a 7 ft 6- 


inch or 8-ft ceiling. 


Motivation office 
A new company, Business Research Associates, has 
recently been formed. It will carry out market re- 
search for industry with, according to its directors, 
“particular reference to the science of motivation 
research’. Anthony J. Lee has been appointed direc- 
tor of research planning. Mr Lee was formerly ex- 
ecutive director of The Motivational and Social Re- 
search Centre Ltd, a British offshoot of Dr Ernest 
Dichter’s organisation in the USA (pesten 113 65 
Other principals of the firm include K. Bowden, a 
sociologist, Miss P. M. Bannister, a psychologist, and 
Anthor 


thropology. 


Penny, a graduate in psychology and an- 














Ward and Alec Heath and will feature this year's Design 
Centre Awards, the Duke of Edinburgh's Prize for Ele- 
gant Desi 


The drau ing of the stand is by George ltreeman. 


gn, as well as a wide range of consumer goods 


Lighting association 

The Lampshade Manufacturers’ Association has re- 
cently been reformed and has changed its name to 
the Decorative Lighting Manufacturers’ Association 
The new association plans to organise trade fairs; it 
will work for the improvement of safety standard 
specifications for domestic lighting, and will study 


problems such as packaging, import and export, etc. 


LETTERS 


Farm buildings: asbestos cladding 

sik: Many of us who are concerned both with farm- 
ing and with the reasonable preservation of the 
countryside — there is by no means always an ident- 
ity of interest in such matters — are disturbed by the 
almost inevitable proliferation of mass produced 
types of farm buildings 
137,25 


many, but it can be litthe more than a palliative 


The proposed planning 
authority (DESIGN will be welcomed by 
without the development of conscience in regard to 
such matters both on the part of producers of build- 
ings and building materials and by the farming and 
land owning community. 

Good design, good siting and the judicious use of 
trees can achieve much, but nonetheless sheet and 
corrugated asbestos cement on which the farming 
industry must to such a large degree rely, are some- 
what uncompromising materials. The increasing use 
of a standardised product must in any case detract 
from the pleasure which is to be derived from the 


continued on page 75 
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Bexfilrm 





THE BASIS OF NEW IDEAS FOR 











BY JOHN DICKINSON & COLTD 


Strong, exceptionally clear, easy to fabricate, Bexfilm opens 
up new avenues in Design. Windows, transparent sides and 
complete transparent packs—packs which protect the goods 
and do a strong selling job—all the time. 

Latest example is this new Windopak display for the ‘Budgie 
Toys’ Wagon Train designed and produced for the makers 
Morris and Stone (London) Ltd. by John Dickinson & Co. Ltd. 
The tiny wagons are displayed against a western background 
in full view of the customer, but protected from loss, damage 
and dust by the transparent Bexfilm acetate bubble. The bubble 
and its contents are inserted in the card, which is then folded 
and stuck in one simple operation. Full visibility, complete 
protection—and at a very economical price. 

For sales appeal plus economy, designers are turning more and 
more to Bexfilm. The Technical Service Department of BX 
Plastics will be happy to assist you in the production of pro- 
gressive packaging ideas. 


For further details of the latest in individual Windopaks write 
to John Dickinson & Co. Ltd, Card and Board Department, 
Apsley Mills, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


BX PLASTICS LTD 1mm nowcru 


Cellulosics Sales Division Brantham Manningtree Essex Telephone: Manningtree 401 


TA 3734 
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traditional use of local materials. But we live in a 


standardized age, and local customs, whether of 


speech, manner or building, cannot long survive the 


onslaught of mass production. I would, however, 
like to enter a plea that we should follow the lead 
given to us by the ColD and bend our minds to the 
problem of using such materials to the best advant- 
age. Let us at all costs avoid like the plague the use 
of coloured asbestos cement. In general the material 
when coloured looks harsh and unnatural and fails 
to weather effectively. On the other hand, brash and 
raw though it looks when first erected, all but verti- 
cal surfaces take on a very pleasant patina after a 
few years, and farm buildings constructed in this 
material are more quickly absorbed into the land- 
scape than would at first be imagined 

Perhaps the most distressing parts of all such as- 
bestos clad buildings are to be found in the un- 
weatherable vertical sides. Much better effects, how- 
ever, can be obtained at little or no expense and 
without loss of efficiency by applying the sheets to 
vertical surfaces horizontally instead of vertically, 
as is normally the case. This introduces the pleasant 
relief of a strong horizontal component into the 
building which can be much more pleasing to the 
eye. Indeed, it attempts to follow the traditional line 
of weatherboarding, and sheets so applied will, in 
fact, eventually produce a more weathered surface. 

It is by attention to such small matters of detail 
that we can at least avoid the worst effects of the 
rash of asbestos cement which, without due care and 
forethought, could do so much to harm the gentle 
beauty of our farming countryside. It will, however, 


be appreciated that this material, with all its short- 


Furnishings for ideal homes 

The illustration shows two room corners featuring furniture 
and fabrics 
which were on display at The Design Centre recently. The 
gned by Raymond 


Ashley, and the li: ing room area was de igned by 7 » Pattrict 


from the Ideal Home maga =ine show houses. 


section from a bedroom, LEFT, was de 


A number of the award winning designs in the recent 


Ideal Home Small House (¢ ompetition are being built 
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comings, is much more satisfactorily absorbed into 


the surroundings than ts the corrugated iron to 


which we seem to have grown so accustomed that it 


has ceased to cause comment 


Farmers and landowners must give primary con- 


sideration to efficiency, capital costs and main- 


tenance charges, and asbestos cement clad buildings 


are as inevitable to the countrvside as the council 


cottage and our new schools. It is for our generation 


to learn how to use new materials and to site the 


buildings constructed of them in the best poss ble 


way 
DUNSTAN SKILBECK 
Wve College 
Wye, Kent 
Stoolmanship 
sin: The article Extended Sitting (‘the movable stool 
with the Timken bearings, pestGn 134 51-3) is pre- 


sumably Stephen Pottering with us up-to-dat 
news from Yeovil, perhaps. Yet for all its solemn air 
one cannot be quite sure. £45 for a stool seems rather 
inexpensive: at this rate it will not be long before 
someone is offering us a stool to move round the 
whole kitchen, with ordinary roller bearing castors, 
and having the cheek to sell it at 45s; and then where 
will we designers be? Having to call ourselves engin- 
eers, I suppose; or perhaps just ‘artists in ideas’. 

CHRISTOPHER BRADSHAW 

11 Ornan Road 


London nw3 


Dressing down 
sir: While admiring very much the craftsmanly in- 


shou houses in differe nt parts of the 


and opened a 
Ideal Home Aas super sed the furnishir gar d decoration. 


and the ColD. represente 1 by Lady Ca 


ountry 


on. has been asso 


ated with Ideal Home in furnishing 14 of them. The in- 
terior design team working on the scheme was picked from 
names submitted to Ideal Home by the ColD’s Re rd of 
Designer 


ie 
y 
- 


~ 
3 
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Dorothy Lee's 


I must point out that its appearance in an 


genuity of dressing table 


135 26 


DESIGN 


article on ‘pace setters’ in furniture design is extrem- 
ely disquieting. Miss Lee, who attended my classes 
on the history of design at the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, has here produced what is, in style and 
aesthetic, a piece of period revival as surely as if it 
had Chippendale carving on it, or Baroque legs. The 
whole conception of the design is very closely derived 
Rietveld and Marcel Breuer 
1919 and 1923. These 


have come to Miss Lee’s notice through slides shown 


from furniture by G.I 


executed between may well 
during my lectures or through her own private read 
ing, but to any historian of the p> riod, their proven- 


ice Is unmistakable 


This is not intended as any reflection on Miss Lee 


but on her tutors, possibly including myself, and 
more particularly on England's design intellectuals 
generally who failed to recognise the nature of her 
inspiration. If this is a pace setter, then the pace of 
English furniture design is apparently doing a slow 
march backwards 

REYNER BANHAM 


The Architectural Revieu 


9 13 Queen Anne’s Gate, swl 


Furniture photography 
sir: The continuing demand for my book Contempor- 
ary Design in Woodwork (John Murray, 16s 


strates a need for this kind of book. However, a book 


, demon- 


of this nature must be kept up-to-date and so I am 
preparing a further edition which I hope will be 
composed largely of new material. The main feature 
of the book is a wide range of photographs of exam- 
ples of good modern design. 

I should be most grateful if designers, craftsmen 
and manufacturers who would like their work to be 
represented would lend me photographs of single 
items, together with brief details of the article, which 
I could use for re produc thon 

I require examples of single pieces of any form of 
woodwork ranging from footstools to sideboards and 
from turnery to sculpture. The designer and maker 
of every piece will receive full acknowledgement in 
the book. 

S. H. GLENISTER 
8 Kenton Park Road 
Harrow, Middlesex 








BOOKS 


Decorative art 1959 - 1960 

The Studio Year Book of Furnishing and Decoration, vol- 
ume 49, The Studto Ltd, 35 
*Oue la République etait belle sous U Empire” — how beau- 
tiful and desirable the idea of a republic appeared in 


By the 


climically clean, starkly 


the corrupt days of the Second Empire samme 


token, how fascinating the 


unadorned lines advocated by the Bauhaus school 


seemed at a time when meaningless lumps and 
bumps passing for ornaments were the order of the 
Now, 


vulgar excrescences and are reduced to shapes which 


like the Fifth Republic, 


dav however, that we have eliminated all 


might be dubbed pures et 


continued on page 77 
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Efficiency and design appeal... 


Whether you are an architect, designer or a business executive you will have experienced 
some of the problems associated with furnishing complete suites of offices. That they 
should incorporate the best in British design and decor is obviously commendable, but 
the day-to-day operation within their walls accounts for a considerable proportion of the 
overhead expenses of a business undertaking. So it is equally important that they must 
be planned for complete efficiency of operation—in other words, function and design 
must be combined. 

This is where Shannon can help. Their Office Planning Advisory Service is available to 
architects, designers and business executives alike without either charge or obligation. A 
Shannon consultant is competent to analyse the complete organisational structure and 
methods of any business and plan its offices accordingly. In addition, he has behind him 
the complete range of * 846° unit furniture designed on Time and Motion Study principles 
but combining those intrinsic design qualities necessary to harmonise with either modern 
or traditional decor. Write for details now. 


. with ‘846’ unit furniture by (YZ) 


THE SHANNON LIMITED 88 SHANNON CORNER NEW MALDEN SURREY 
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BOOKS continued 


dures, disenchantment creeps in — and the annual 


survey under review shows why. 

When one has played about with the straight line 
and its derivatives, what remains except more ex- 
Phis book 
shows that, in domestic architecture and furniture at 


travagant variations on the same theme? 


least, lack of ornament is not the end all and be all of 
contemporary style. Within its tenets of simplicity 
and functionalism, there can be good, bad and in- 
different designs, just as there was in the days of 
more ornamented styles. 

Though the 400 examples selected by Henry 
Fuller and his foreign correspondents from 22 coun- 
tries represent, one likes to assume, the best designs 
these many lands have produced, there are wide 
differences in the class and character of the products 
illustrated. Nevertheless, enough similarity remains 
to show that a new idiom, with many national vari- 
ants and accents, but with something like an inter- 
national fundamental grammar, is being evolved. 

In the field of furniture, the results of the Modern 
Movement are rather mixed. Spindly-legged chairs 
of steel, wire, plastics and cane in the shape of half- 
open melons appear to be all the rage among the 
younger designers, but their outré form will doubtless 
make them look irremediably dated within a decade 
or two. On the other hand, less extravagant designs 
rooted in simple traditions, such as the derivations of 
the old Windsor chair evolved in this country by 
L. R. Ercolani, are pleasing and also a good deal 
cheaper, thanks to efficient mass production 

Phat pottery and porcelain should reach a high 
standard in the country of Wedgwood, Spode, Doul- 
ton ef al is not surprising. As shown in the book under 
review, their designs are in general a little more con- 
servative than the German, Scandinavian and Swiss, 
but none the worse for that. 

As in previous years, the textiles illustrated in the 
volume abound in exuberant creations that do not 
always take into consideration the fact that they are, 
or should be, made to be lived with for years, and 
that some ‘amusing’ designs, lively and pleasant 
though they may seem at first, will pall. 

The light fittings are best when most strictly func- 
tional — which does not preclude imaginative treat- 
ment: the multi-spray pendant devised by W. E. 
Summers, for instance, shows that an almost classic 
sense of proportion may be allied with delightful fan- 
lasy. 

Altogether, the 49th issue of this valuable publica- 
tion is a fascinating cross-section through the human 


endeavours towards more gracious living. 


RENE ELVIN 


Modern publicity, 1959-60 

Editor Wilfred Walter, The Studio Ltd, £ 2 5s 

Modern Publicity, the Studio Ltd's annual of inter- 
national advertising, claims to be an “invaluable 
conspectus of advertising design’’. This is the 29th 
issue and there has been a change of editor and also 
a change in policy. The number of examples (taken 
from 34 countries) has been cut by just over a half 
and there are now some full page illustrations giving 
more favourable presentation of the originals. Editor- 
ial comment has been cut to a mere mention; this to 


my mind is a pity - it would be interesting to know 
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what the current trends are thought to be. The better 
display gives this issue a distinct advantage over its 
predecessors. 


The material is sub-divided 


into the following 
categories: posters, Press advertising, direct mail, 
packaging, showcards, labels, trade marks, record 
sleeves and calendars. Previously there had been a 
section on letterheads Following the success of the 
Face of the Firm exhibition (prsiGn 124, 32 - 37 


section for house style might be added. We are also 


,anew 


promised next year a section for film and television 
advertising as well as some examples of Russian 
advertising art. 

Phe selection of 500 illustrations from the 12,000 
entries submitted is an unenviable task. The choice, 
naturally enough, has been in favour of examples 
from Great Britain (in the Press advertising section 
a third of the illustrations are British). There are 
USA and Switzer- 


land are both under-represented, and Polish poster 


some notable exceptions — the 


art is illustrated by only two examples. 

By further pruning, enabling perhaps more ¢ olour 
reproduction, Modern Publicity would serve both de- 
signer and buyer of advertising better, and be an in- 
dispensable guide to current styles in graphic art. 


DAVID IGGULDEN 


Copyright in industrial designs 

A. D. Russell-Clarke, Sweet & Maxwell Ltd, {2 

Phis third edition of A. D. Russell-Clarke’s book on 
designs law is all that a work of this kind should be. 
Itis authoritative, logically arranged and, compared 
to most law books, very readable; the quotations 
from decided cases are well chosen and _ skilfully 
dovetailed into the text. While some people may re- 
gret that the section on literary and artistic copy- 
right, which was a feature of the second edition, has 
not been continued, the space thereby saved has 
been put to good use. It is, for example, convenient 
to have the Registered Designs Act, The Designs Rules 
and sections 10 and 44 of the Copyright Act repro- 
duced as appendices. As in the two previous editions, 
Mr Russell-Clarke’s text covers all the more impor- 
tant aspects of designs law, including registrability, 
rectification, infringement and threats. It has, how- 
ever, been brought up to date, particularly as re- 
gards overlapping between copyright and designs 
Chapter 8 


additions have been made, such as that on the sub- 


protection and a number of useful 

ject of licensing (at the end of Chapter 5). 
Although this is primarily a lawyer’s book, any 

layman with a special interest in designs protection 


should find it a useful acquisition. 


The synthetic vision of Walter Gropius 
Gilbert Herbert, Witwatersrand University Press, Alec 
Tiranti Ltd, 19s 6d 

The crux of Gilbert Herbert's argument is that more 
than the average man, Walter Gropius possesses the 
vision of a unity existing between all scales of creative 
activity. Throughout his life, this concept has been 
the dynamic force pulsating through his architecture, 
his industrial design and his teaching. Mr Herbert 
surveys Gropius’ life from a strictly philosophical 
platform. He draws an exhaustive and intricate line 
between Gropius’ relationship to the Hegelian idea 


of the spiritual Absolute, through the development 


of the Bauhaus, and reconciliation of art with in- 


dustry to the ultimate and “all embracing concept 


of the role of the architect — the architect as co- 
ordinator whose business it is to unify the various 
formal, technical, social and economic problems that 
arise in connection with building’. And thence, 
from this intellectual peak (from which architects 
are still recovering) evolved his theories on town 
planning and visual education 

With due respect for the author (who is a lecturer 
in architecture at the University of Witwatersrand 
for an industrious analysis of Gropius’ work and 
philosophy, this essay seems to overstate the obvious 
and by over zealous scholarship, obscures the essen- 
tials. Dr Gropius, has it is true, given a personal 
blessing by writing the foreword in which he says “I 
am particularly pleased with this publication be- 
cause the essence of my thinking and doing has never 
been represented more clearly and precisely.” Has 
Dr Gropius never re-read “Idee und Aufbau des Staat- 


lichen Bauhauses Weimar” ? GEOFFREY SALMON 
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All the lighting fittings which this year won Design Centre 
Awards from the Council of Industrial Design are Atlas 
products. In addition Atlas Lighting Limited now becomes 
the first company to win three of these coveted awards in the 


same year 


This highlights the success of the Atlas design policy, which 
first gained ‘official’ recognition when the Atlas *‘Kitchenlight’ 


won similar distinction. 


1. Street Lighting Lanterns and Columns. 















Viodels Gamma 4 and Gamma 5. 


2. ‘Chelsea handwrought glass lighting fitting G.3 
with JY Glasses. 


3. Low Voltage Display Lighting fitting DB.OOSO 
with Transformer TR2338. 








ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED 


THORN HOUSE, UPPER ST. MARTIN S LANE, LONDON, 
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HyVEncers 
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BYP the finest white piqments in the world 
| British Titan Products Co Ltd 
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GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INTRODUCE 





FREE 


Container-acceptance 
Testing Service 





A new service designed to helb Packers 





Britain's Glass Container Manufacturers have 
incorporated the most advanced market testing 
techniques in a new range of services to be offered to 
the packing industry. This is the Container-acc2pt- 
ance Testing Service. It has been set up to meet the 
very real need of Packers for adequate facilities to 
test their new packs before going into mass produc- 
tion. Any new glass pack may now be tested in any 
one, or all four, of the following progressive stages : 

1 Design Preference Testing, 2 Container In Use 
Testing, 3 Shelf Testing, 4 Area Test Marketing. 


Free Service 


Because the glass manufacturers believe that this 
service should be used as widely as possible, all the 
facilities under headings |, 2 and 3 are offered as a 
free service to the packing industry. The only cost to 
the Packer will be in the supply of goods, containers 
and such items as labels and transport. In the case of 
Area Test Marketing Schemes however, a nominal 
charge will be made for planning the operation. 


Security 


Where any of these tests are carried out on new 
products the whole operation can be executed with 
absolute security. Packers can have complete 
anonymity by employing one of the several brand 
names that have been registered especially for this 
purpose. 


If you would care to have further details of this ser- 
vice, please do not hesitate to ask, whether your 
interest is immediate or long term. 
Your Glass Container Manufacturer 
will be happy to discuss your prob- 
lem and to help you in any way. 
Details of the scheme have been 
published as a booklet, copies of 
which are available on request 
from your Glass Manufacturer or 
from the Federation. 















Preference 
Testing 





are available to test the 
appeal and acceptability of new con- 
tainer designs on a consumer panel 
of 400 households in London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester and Glasgow 
From this panel a balanced sample 
can be drawn to match the known, 
or estimated, consumer market for 
the product. The panel's reactions to 
the desizn will be recorded, analysed 
and presented to the Packer as a 
report and recommendation 


pavers 
Facilities 


LS 7, 2 Container 
‘ in Use 
J Testing 





Testing the consumers’ attitude to- 
wards the new pack can be carried a 
step turther than discovering the 
appeal of the design only. Any new 
glass container and the product for 
which it 1s designed can be tested in 
actual home use by the consumer 
panel. Their experience of how the 
pack measures up to the require- 
ments of use in the home will be 
recorded, analysed and presented to 
the Packer as a report and recom- 
mendation 








= sialatni - ‘ 
.. ~ 3 Shelf 4 4 Area 
aN Testing JWR) Test 
Ji hs Service <A “ay f Marketing 
Ley ao? |." 
“t eA) \ ‘3 
ZY Because .ne pack and product testing 


The sales appeal of a new design can 
be tested under actual store con- 
ditions. The pack will be placed on 
the shelves or counters of a number 
of self-service or other stores in 
main population centres. The speed 
and volume of off-take will be re- 
corded and analysed by class of 
store and locality The packed 
product mav be tested etther alone 
or against any alternative design or 
other existing pack 








service is so closely associated with 
marketing, it was felt that facilities 
to link the two operations would 
furnish Packers with a valuable 
additional service. To this end an 
expertly staffed marketing service has 
been established which will plan, 
organise, and, if desired, execute 
test marketing campaigns in their 
entirety, on behalf of any Packer 
launching new glass packed products 
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THIS 1S AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE GLASS MANUFAC 
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A 


Hiscock Appleby 


AND CO. LTD 


showroom 


Wel Maleli mara: 
Sloane Square 
London SWI 


sloane 2225/6/7 


A yawn likethis... 
adds to your 
overheads! 


When a yawn like this engulfs a subordinate’s face, you 
know you are paying good money for sleep-working. 
But don’t blame your staff. Blame the seating. Bad seating 
sets up muscular strains, nerve tensions and harmful 
pressures on the respiratory and circulatory systems. The 
result: that familiar, not-quite-up-to-par feeling that slows 
down the works. 
Sensible seating is good business. And TAN-SAD seating 
is sensible because it’s scientific. Treat yourself and your FREE—a booklet that tells you 
staff to TAN-SAD seating and reap measurable rewards in Gas TANGAD eluate 


° ° . ating. Just attach this c nt 
greater output, livelier brains. eaiige tet canbe aeten agen 
your signed letterhead and mail 


it to 


“< 


_ emiieiaaiiaasimsclimaiey 


TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD 
Lincoin House, 
296/302 High Holborn, London WC1 


Chancery 923! /7 
MODEL V.14 
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A Palladio Magnus wallpaper 
PANNUS designed by Humphrey Spender 
has been chosen as one of 


the Design Centre Awards for 1960 


PALLADIO 
WALSPFAPERS 


THe WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
19-21 MORTIMER STREET LONDON Wi 
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CONTOUR low back, 
metal frame 


CONTOUR range of 
upholstered chairs 
designed for public 

places and cffices, take 
up little floor space, 
are strong, graceful 
and very comfortable. 


Upholstered in a wide 
range of fabrics 

over foam rubber and 
available in the four 
models illustrated. 


FINMAR wUmiTeED 


26 Kingly Street 
London W1 


Regent 8308 





CONTOUR fully 
upholstered, 
adjustable, high back, 
wooden frame 


(—\ 


CONTOUR adjustable, 
high back, 
metal frame 


CONTOUR adjustable, 
high back, 
wooden frame 
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Like every one of the millions of 

these cartons Reed have produced for 
Atora—it's first class. Crisp colour 

printing. High accuracy for machine packing. 
The right board to take good care of the 
contents. One in a million. One of a million. 
Consistency you can count on. 


REED CARTONS LIMITED 
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REED HOUSE - KEW BRIDGE - BRENTFORD DDLESE AYCLIFFE - CHATHAM - LONDON 
Telephone : ISLeworth 5161 (15 lines) NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE - THATCHAM ) RCI 
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MODERN MISCELLANY 
by 


Tan Henderson 
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This month we illustrate four items taken 
from a complete office suite carried out 
by us at Finsbury Square. The desk has an 
interesting panel treatment, very appro 
priate for the modern office. The extra 
comfortable chairs are available in leather or in 
many varieties of fabri 
A visit to our showrooms is well worth while: we 
can show you everything pertaining to furnishing 
including a most interesting collection of textiles 
from the United States IAN HENDERSON LIMITED 
184 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.w.! 
BELGRAVIA: 8271/2 
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‘Roundabout’, a poster designed for London 

Transport by V. Galbraith. It is one of the 

series of full colour prints of famous London 

biabye: Transport posters, which includes the work 
fie vty : of Edward Bawden, R.A., john Minton, 
Belin FE. McKnight Kauffer, and many others. The 
average size of the prints is 6" x 5". They can 

be obtained, price 1s. each (postage 3d.) from 

the Publicity Officer, London Transport, Griffith 

House, 280 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


LE. 
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EASY 


to style 





HIGH 
<1 impact 


resistance 





costs 


LESS 


to produce 


C cs 
c 








LIGHT 


in 
weight 





Fibreform mouldings are made 
from an exclusive material of strong 
cellulose fibres bonded with syn- 
thetic resins. They are strong—need 
no smoothing, readily take an air- 
dried or stove enamel finish or a 
bonded P.V.C. foil. Because they 
mould easily and accurately, we can 
produce quite large and complex 
forms at low cost. 





EASILY 


finished with 


We make television receiver cab- i paint 
inets and backs——clock cases —car 

components, nursery trays, and if OF p.V.c. 
you examine its possibilities —your foil 





new products. 


specify 


fibreform 


the fibrous plastic 


Fibre Form Ltd 


Garratt Millis Trewint Street Earisfield London SW18 W/Mbiedon 3946 
Midland Factory : Lower Gornal Nr Dudley Worcs Sedgley 2766 
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The ORIENT LINER ‘ ORSOVA’ is waiting — 

to take you on a long comfortable voyage 

to U.S.A. and Japan. 

Sailing from London 31 July, she will call at: 
Lisbon 3 Aug. Vancouver 23 Aug 
Trinidad 10 Aug. Honolulu 29 Aug. 
Colon and Panama 13 Aug. Yokohama 6 Sept. 
Los Angeles 19 Aug. Manila 11 Sept 

San Francisco 20 Aug. Hong Kong 13 Sept. 
And then by way of North America, New Zealand 
to Australia. Arrives Sydney 25 October. 
You could cram a lifetime of living 

in this single voyage. 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or apply: 


P.O-Orient Lines 


14 Cockspur Street, London SW1 WHI 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, London EC3 AVE 8000 
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GWYNNE HOUSE, 15-1 










































































FINEST 
QUALITY 
HAND-MADE 
SABLE ARTISTS 
BRUSHES 


Perfection in brushes 
that only an artist could 
understand —whether 
for water colour or oils 



















































The best that money can buy 


A. $. HANDOVER LTD. 


CUURTEELS 


Ange! Yard, Highgate High Strect 


Tel) MOUntview 0665 
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See Ten pole yo 


» ESSEX- STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


also 
2, 3 and 4 
COLOUR 
BLOCKS 


. 
GRAVURI 


cylinder and 


flat plate 
. 


ELECTROS 
and STEREOS 


ataaticme tate! 


Designers 





BIRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF ART 
Courses are offered in 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


for graduates in 


ARCHITECTURE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 
SURVEYING GEOGRAPHY 


and for Trainees in local Planning Authorities 


FULL TIME COURSE 
DIPLOMA — I| year Full time and 1 year Part time 
PART TIME COURSES 
DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE — 3 years 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE ~ | year Preliminary Course 


For particulars and application forms apply 


COLLEGE OF ART SCHOOL OF PLANNING 


53 BROAD STREET BIRMINGHAM 1 TEL: MIDLAND 474] 














“To a chap like me— 

and I'm proud of my work— my pencll's 
my living. 

The pencils | use have to stand up to fast 
hard work, their grading’s got to 

be absolutely spot on — not almost 
or nearly but bang on the dot every 

time. 

The leads must hold their points 

and flow smoothly throughout a long line — 
no crumbling or ‘ clinkers’ mark you!— 

and if | erase a line it must go cleanly — 
there's no ' furrow’ left in my paper 

so you won't find ghost lines in prints 
made off my drawings. As a matter of 

fact you can tell from a print when it Is 

my drawing — the print’s always first class.” 


“What pencils do | use?” 


“Venus drawing pencils of course, the ones 
with the crackle finish !— how else 


do you think | keep up my high standard?" 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


%& VENUS Drawing Pencils are made in 17 accurate 
grades from 9H to 6B. 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD., LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E:5. 


Yes, that will answer 
my trimming problems 


Designers from an ever increasing 
number of industries find that 
Claylastic is the ideal answer to their 
trimming problems. This plastic /metal 
embellishing strip is being used on 
applications from motor vehicles to 
television sets and furniture to 
suitcases. Claylastic’s freedom from 
damage on assembly lines and superb 
wearing properties, combined with its 
low cost, and fine finish, make it the 
industrial designers natural choice. 
For further information please send for 


our Brochure Publication 1001. 


CLAYLASTIC 


Claylastic is protected by British Patent No. 801934 
HOWARD CLAYTON-WRIGHT LIMITED 
WELLESBOURNE WARWICKSHIRE ENGLAND 


Telephone: Wellesbourne 316/7 /8 
*Grams: ‘Clatonrite’ Wellesbourne 
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designers 
makers of point of sale 
units in Wood, tube, 
sheet metal, wire 


SALESCOPE 32 CHURCH STREET LANCASTER, TELEPHONE 5433 


SITUATIO 








Leicester 


Leiceste! 

College of Art 
offers a three-year 
full-time course 
leading to the 
National Diploma 
in Design 


SECRETARIAL 

desk seeks post of trust 
and responsibility. 
Unruffled acceptance of 
use and abuse. 

Good personality: 

trim and neat. 


Vital statistics from 


DEPT. D1., CARSON BROS. 
(PRODUCTIONS) LTD. 
BASILDON, ESSEX 


CARSONS 


OFFICE FURNITURE 











CURTAINING 
FOR THE 
WINDOWS OF 
THE WORLD 












ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD 


panelling, screen dividers, furniture and displays 


The neatest, most compact and rigid system of its kind in 5/8" sq. 
7/8" sq. and 1'/," sq. Steel couplings and grooved joining members. 


Rophic 


Modular Frame and Panel 





Construction System 





For architects and interior decorators 


COUPLING UNITS IN f-a-'t SECTION 
56 good colours and tone values in cottons of m Ph, S| | oe 
proved quality, 48” wide. Prudently priced about i my) 
11/9 a yard and always available at once from 
large stocks. For curtaining, covers, and many |e So 
other uses. On view at Gayonnes Limited, oT Sa 





22 Grafton Street (off Bond Street) London, W1 


write for leaflet and samples 
Gayon is a registered trademark of Gayonnes Ltd London 











TECHNIGRAPHIC BRISTOL LTD., CREWS HOLE ROAD, ST. GEORGE, BRISTOL 5 Tel. 51504 
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Roy, <» 
XS \ o* LEON GOODMAN DISPLAYS LTD. 
% , * have a vacancy for a first-class all 
e? \h round senior designer possessing flair 
4% LE wed and originality. He should be used 
9° oF Sh to designing multiple as well as one-shot 


cueste® 


(SHOWCARDS) LIMITED 


Tre 


. « 
we: es 
». oe 





displays. A good crisp presentation 
essential. Modern Studio in Mayfair. 
Contributory pension scheme. 

Please reply to: 

Art Director, Leon Goodman Displays Ltd., 
10-12 Cork Street, W.1. REGent 6963. 
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Classified advertisements 


Rates: 1s 3d per word (minimum, 20s). Box numbers 1s extra. Copy : Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


Situations vacant 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY require 
a Design Engineer at Chapelcross Works, Annan, 
Dumfriesshire for design and layout work on large 
scale electrical distribution systems covering all 
classes of electrical equipment. This station is closely 
involved in various nuclear power development 
schemes and the work offers considerable interest. 
Applicants must have served a recognised engineer- 


ing apprenticeship or have had comparable train- 


ing, and be corporate members of the Institution of 


Electrical Engineers or have equivalent qualifica- 
tions. Experience of distribution schemes up to 
11kV, electrical machinery, turbo-alternators and 
factory plant layout is required. Salary: Between 
£1,370 - £1,825 according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Contributory Superannuation, Staff Hous- 
ing Scheme, generous leave allowance and good 
working conditions. Postcard to Personnel Manager, 
at above address, for application form and quoting 
reference G.38 J70, Closing Date: June 6 1960. 


City of Leicester Education Committee 

LEICESTER COLLEGE OF AR1 

Principal: E. E. Pullee, Arca, FSAt 

Applications are invited for the post of full-time 
Lecturer in the School of Industrial Design, com- 
prising Departments of Wood, Metal, Plastics and 
Ceramics. Industrial experience an advantage and 
applicants should have had a suitable art training. 
Duties to commence September | or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Salary in accordance with Burn- 
£35 (4+ £40 


to £1,550 per annum. Further particulars from the 


ham Scale, Lecturer grade: £1,370 


Registrar, to whom applications should be submit- 
ted by June 22. 


DESIGNER DRAUGHTSMAN required by Wall Tile and 
Fireplace manufacturer in Devon. Must be able to 
produce original designs of merit, also able to work 
up detailed drawings from sketches. Applications to 
Candy & Co Ltd, Heathfield, Newton Abbot, giving 


details of training, experience and salary required. 


COLOUR ADVISORY REPRESENTATIVE. Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries Limited, Paints Division require a rep- 
resentative to advise clients on the colour treatment 
of factories and other large buildings. Applicants 
must have had Art and or Architectural training, 
possess outstanding colour sense, and have the ability 
to convey ideas clearly and enthusiastically to others. 
Good presence and speech essential. Age 25 — 35. 
Excellent commencing salary and prospects. Pen- 
sion and Profit-Sharing Schemes. Applications 
should be addressed to: The Staff Officer, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd, Paints Division, Wexham 


Road, Slough, Bucks. 


Kingston upon Hull Education Committee 
REGIONAL COLLEGE OF ART AND CRAFTS 

Principal: A. D. S. Sugden, ARE, ARCA, FIBD 
Applications are invited for the following post, duties 
to commence in September 1960: School of Indust- 
rial Design Assistant (Grade B) for display and ex- 
hibition design to NDD Special level and interior 
decoration to Intermediate and Final standard in 
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the School of Architecture. Salary: Burnham Tech- 
nical Scale — £700 £27 10s — £1,112 10s 
£37 10s — £1,150 for men, and corresponding scale 
for women with appropriate equal pay increments. 

Increments will be paid in respect of suitable 
teaching, professional and or industrial experience, 
plus additions for training and graduate qualifica- 
tions.) Further particulars and application forms, to 
be returned as soon as possible, may be obtained 
from the Chief Education Officer, Guildhall, Kings- 
ton upon Hull. 


Lancashire Education Committee (Divisional 
Executive No 2 

LANCASTER AND MORECAMBE COLLEGE OF ART AND 
CRAFTS 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
Grade B full-time teacher of Dressmaking and Dress 
Design, to commence duties on September | 1960, 
or as soon as possible thereafter. Candidates should 
possess suitable qualifications, such as pesrca, City 
and Guilds of London, NDD (Dress), etc, and pre- 
ferably have teaching and _ or industrial experience. 
The person appointed will be required to teach these 
subjects to full-time Intermediate Students, full-time 
students training for direct entry into industry, and 
to part-time students up to and 
Guilds level. Salary in accordance with the Burn- 
ham Technical Scale £630 » £22 — £920 and, with 
equal pay increments, giving an eventual maximum 
of £1,150. Application forms and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors, 


Advanced City 


High Street House, Lancaster, and return as soon as 
possible. 

DESIGNER TO CONTROL sTuDIO. A design organisation 
with a studio of designers and draughtsmen working 
on industrial styling, commercial showrooms, in- 
teriors, high quality exhibitions and packaging is 
appointing a practising studio manager. This de- 
signer who could be a specialist in any one of these 
activities should be capable of assessing quality in all 
these subjects and be able to control the output and 
efficiency of the studio. The organisation handles a 
large number of interesting commissions to high 
contemporary design standards. Theapplicantshould 
preferably be qualified either as a designer or archi- 
tect and a high standard of performance should be 
evidenced. Write to Managing Director, Box 439, 
Design, 28 Haymarket, London swl. 


DESIGNER FOR CARPETS required by Carpet Trades 
Limited, Kidderminster. Progressive post for right 
man. Pension Scheme, free life assurance, and Profit 
Sharing Scheme. Five day week. Write in confidence 
giving age, experience, and salary required to: Per- 
sonnel Manager, PO Box No 5, Kidderminster. 


UPHOLSTERER AND TRIMMER for manufacture and de- 
velopment of upholstery trim and loose covers for 
aircraft and car seats. Must be fully experienced and 
capable of controlling small staff. A practical man 
able to train staff and maintain first class finish is 
required. Age 30/45. A good salary will be paid to 
right man and prospects are excellent with ideal 
conditions. Box 437, Design, 28 Haymarket, Lon- 
don sw]. 


MAX FACTOR require a top-flight creative designer for 
point of sale display and packaging. The successful 
applicant will be a responsible experienced person 
and ambitious to produce designs of the highest 
quality. This is a senior position and prospects will 
depend only upon the ability of the chosen designer. 
Please give age and full details of your experience to 
Max Factor, Hollywood & London (Sales) Ltd, 16 
Old Bond St, wl 


Portsmouth Education Committee 
PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF ART, GUILDHALL SQUARE, 
PORTSMOUTH 

Department of Decorating and Signwriting 
Required for September | 1960, Assistant Grade B 
to teach Decoration and Signwriting subjects up to 
National Diploma in Design Level. Applicants 
should be well qualified and preferably have In- 
dustrial and Teaching Experience. Salary: Burnham 
Scale (Basic Scale: £700 £27 10s ~ £1,150). Ap- 
plication forms, and further particulars, may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar. 


Portsmouth Education Committee 
PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF ART, GUILDHALL SQUARE, 
PORTSMOUTH 

Principal: W. J. L. Gaydon, arca 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer Grade B in the Department of Commercial 
Design and Display. Candidates should have ap- 
propriate academic qualifications. They should have 
a lively interest in Commercial Design ; some knowl- 
edge of Display and Exhibition Design would be an 
advantage. Salary in accordance with the Burnham 
Further Education Report. Basic scale: £700 
£27 10s — £1,150. Commencing rate according to 
previous experience. Additions may be payable in 
respect of approved qualifications and training. 
Form of application and details of the appointment 
may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom appli- 
cations must be returned within two weeks of the 


appearance of this advertisement. 


University of Cape Town 

LECTURESHIP IN DESIGN 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 

Design at the Michaelis School of Fine Art. Appli- 

cants should have a good knowledge of the principles 

and practice of design as related to decoration, craft 

and industrial processes. The salary scale is £1,340 
£60 

testimonials) should state age, qualifications, experi- 

ence, research and practical work (with photographs 


£1,760 pa. Applications (with copies of 


if possible) completed or in progress and give the 
names of two referees whom the University may 
consult. Two copies of the application must be sent 
to the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don wel (from whom memoranda giving the gener- 
al conditions of appointment and further informa- 
tion about the work of the department should be 
obtained) not later than June 30 1960. A third copy 
must be sent direct by airmail to the Registrar, 
University of Cape Town, Private Bag, Ronde- 
bosch, CP, South Africa, to reach him by the same 

classified advertisements continued on page 92 
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date. The University reserves the right to appoint a 
person other than one of the applicants or to make 
no appointment. 


LONDON TYPOGRAPHICAL DESIGNERS LIMITED require 
Typographer, experienced practical man for national 
accounts; Studio Assistant, clerical, interesting work, 
prospects; Top Secretary, good salary for experi- 
enced lady. Pleasant offices near Victoria Station. 
Write Mr Beric Young, 131 Victoria Street, London 
sw or telephone Tate Gallery 0745 for an appoint- 
ment. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER. An exciting opportunity exists 
for a qualified Industrial Designer to join the re- 
cently established Appearance Design Unit. The 
Unit is responsible for creating appearance designs 
of all ‘Hotpoint’ appliances. Applicants should be 
experienced in the design of consumer products and 
be able to interpret design problems, create imagina- 
tive, practical solutions and work to target dates. 
Details of training and experience should be sent to: 
Employment Officer (Ref 18/9), A. E. I. Hotpoint 
Limited, 33 Grosvenor Place, London sw]. 


EXPERIENCED EXHIBITION DESIGNER required by well- 
known Studio. Telephone Richmond 5633. 


Situations wanted 


SENIOR INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER, capable of handling all 
stages of product design and experience with all 
materials including reinforced plastics, seeks posi- 
tion with well established firm as full time designer. 
Box 44, Design, 28 Haymarket, London sw]. 


EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL seeks 


new position as product designer, or free lance com- 


DESIGNER, D€SRCA, 
missions for exhibition, display or product design. 


Box 442, Design, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER: 30, several years overseas in- 
dustrial experience, sound knowledge of manufac- 
turing processes and wide variety of interests. Seeks 
interesting creative position with manufacturer or 


consulting office. Present salary £1,350. Box 441, 
Design, 28 Haymarket, London sw!. 


Miscellaneous 
WI Desk space to let to designer £125 pa reG 5425. 


INVESTMENTS ANALYST advises large and small clients 
on all investments problems with a view to safety 
and capital profits. Box 438, Design, 28 Haymarket, 
London swl. 


AEROFOAM can supply made-to-measure Dunlopillo 
latex foam seat panels covered in any material to fit 
on your frames — or loose cushions covered or un- 


covered — or just the Dunlopillo — or even just the 
advice — or bench seating anywhere. Aerofoam Ltd, 


19-27 Cricklewood Bdy, nw2. GLA 9844. 


PICTURE FRAMES Of all types made. The largest stock 
in London. Rowley, 86-87 Campden Street, Kens- 
ington. Telephone park 4349. 


Shipping and packing 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at European Fairs should con- 
tact Davies Turner & Co Ltd, 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, SLOANE 3455, 


London swl, for details of 


DIRECT ROAD SERVICE. 


Prototypes and model making 


WIRE-TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufacture 
your prototypes and/or production runs. Holborn 
Metal Works, 334 Upper Street, 
8042. 


METAL 


London nl. CAN 


RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES welcome your enquir- 
ies for architectural, engineering, experimental and 
ship models; production runs of advertising units in 
prototypes in all 
materials; giant exhibition and carnival displays. 4, 
5 and 6 Seaton Place, Hampstead Road, 
NWI. Euston 7617 and 1981. 


rubber, plastics, wood or metal; 


London 


WESTWAY MODELS LIMITED~the largest model-making 
organisation in the United Kingdom specialising in 


models for display, exhibition, product design and 
prototype-development. 178 Brent Crescent, London 
nw 10. Telephone ELGAR 3267-8. 


MASTERMODELS LTD, cater for the needs of those who 
require quality, service, and delivery in the follow- 
ing field — scale models for display and technical 
sales, industrial prototypes large or small, precision 
and general pattern making, Keller models, vacuum 
forming and tools, Greenhill Crescent, Harrow, Mid- 
dlesex, HARrow 2428. 


Printing and publications 


KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) Lp. Fine colour Printers 
have installed yet another Precision Letterpress Print- 
ing Machine to meet increasing demands. Our de- 
sign service is available for submission of ideas, for 
Leaflets, Brochures and Catalogues, either by Letter- 
press or Litho. Specimens available from Factory 
Kings Norton, Birmingham 30. 
Norton 2262. London Office — Stuart House, 1 Tudor 
Street, London ec4. Tel: Fieet Street 1379. 


Telephone: KINGs 


Commissions and contracts wanted 


PACKAGE DESIGN from a small and dedicated group 
helps build a complete image of your product. John 
Cox, msta, at Brand Image Limited, 30 Welbeck 


Street, London wl. Hunter 2586. 


Design development 


DESIGN / DEVELOPMENT An idea is one thing — develop- 
ing it to the production stage is quite another! Our 
experience in all production techniques in metals 
and plastics, supported by our design and prototype 
facilities, enables us to offer a first class service in 
this field. R. J. Emery and Company, Studio Two, 
Brownfields, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Tel Wel- 


wyn Garden 6500 and 4720. 


DESIGN DEVELOPMENT GROUP seek commissions to 


undertake graphic and product designs. Box 434, 


Design, 28 Haymarket, London swl. 
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Drawing by Brian Knight 


A Palladio Magnus wallpaper PANNUS, designed by Humphrey Spender, 


has been chosen as one of the Design Centre Awards for 1960 


A place for Wallpaper 


THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED WITH THE 
SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION OF 
DECORATIVE SCHEMES 


PALLADIO, HAYWARD, THE ARCHITECTS BOOK 
AND MAY BE SEEN AT 


MORTIMER STREET 
The Architects’ Department The Wall Paper Manu‘acturers Limited 


19/21 Mortimer Street London W 1 


or King’s House King Street West Manchester 3 








